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IX A previous article’ it was shown that, while logicians gener- 

ally agree that the unitary element of discourse is actually a 
unity of diverse and dependent components, they no less heartily 
disagree as to its proper designation, and that this disagreement 
involves not merely the niceties of verbal expression but deep- 
seated philosophical issues as well. Use of the terms ‘proposition’, 
‘judgment’, ‘statement’, and ‘sentence’, in “discourse about dis- 
course” reflects a whole tangle—not to say morass—of logical, 
psychological, and metaphysical assumptions or presuppositions, 
all calling for critical scrutiny and discussion such as was briefly 
undertaken in that article. 

No sooner has that obstacle been rendered passable or tempor- 
arily brushed aside, however, than another, equally formidable, 
appears looming before one. Every logician must in due course 
face the question just how many different sorts of proposition, 
judgment, or what not, he is going to recognize, and how (i.e., on 
what principles) he proposes to classify or otherwise order this 
plurality of forms. At all events most logic books present some 
sort of illustrative classification or order, which the beginning 
student is asked to accept more or less on faith. The chances are 
that in the same book the process of classification in general, 
viewed as an intermediate step on the way to more complete 
theoretical comprehension of any given subject matter, will also 
receive brief treatment; but seldom is the student encouraged to 
apply for himself ‘the teachings of this chapter to the problems 
of the systematic organization of the elements of discourse as 
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treated elsewhere in the same work. Were he perchance to under- 
take this special exercise, however, he might well be astounded 
by the results. For he would find, according to no less an authority 
than Johnson, that some of the most commonly accepted classifica- 
tions of the elements of discourse “break the purely formal rules 
of logical division, in that the sub-classes are not mutually exclu- 
sive, and often can hardly be regarded as collectively exhaustive”, 
and also that different and extra-logical fundamenta divisionis 
are frequently used, without due warning, by one and the same 
writer, 

In short, in this particular respect, at least, the logician too rarely 
practices what he so sedulously preaches. He preaches, of course, 
the distinction between ‘artificial’ and ‘natural’ classification, the 
former based upon any extraneous marks deemed appropriate to 
some momentary practical purpose, the latter upon an attribute 
or consensus of attributes which analysis reveals to be funda- 
mental in the sense of involving the presence or absence, or pres- 
ence in varying degrees, of other attributes, and which can be 
seen to be immanent in the objects classified. 

Now assuming that logicians are animated primarily by the 
desire to understand, to comprehend the principles of logic, rather 
than (or as well as) by the secondary purpose of devising a set of 
rules, a technique, for the guidance of practice, how are the de- 
fects pointed to by Johnson to be accounted for, and what steps 
can be taken to achieve a more satisfactory result, a more coherent 
and instructive ordering of the elements of discourse? 

An answer to the first part of this question is not far to seek. 
Many logicians have simply taken over the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion, adding to it, or modifying it, in a more or less empirical, 
patchwork manner, without much troubling themselves about pos- 
sible inconsistencies and other defects. The attempt to discover a 
rationale, an immanent logical principle or set of principles, exem- 
plified in the classification, and explanatory of it, though most 
certainly worth while, and though definitely encouraged by the 
high degree of success attained in other fields (such as the bio- 
logical sciences), has not seriously been considered by these par- 
ticular logicians. And to certain other logicians, who have explicitly 
adopted one or another ordering principle or set of principles, 
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Johnson’s censure applies that the principles, the fumdamenta 
divisionis of the classification, are obviously extra-logical—epis- 
temological, grammatical, or psychological—and are consequently 
of little or no value for the purpose of gaining a better theoretical 
understanding of logic as such. Instances illustrative of these two 
unsatisfactory procedures, which might be labelled, respectively, 
the merely empirical, and the arbitrary a priori, are only too 
numerous in the course of the history of modern logic, right down 
to the present time. But unless a fair degree of success can be 
realized, in the endeavor to formulate principles that can be shown 
to be immanent in the plurality of typical forms displayed by the 
elements of discourse—‘judgments’, ‘propositions’, or what not— 
principles which can hence properly be called principles of logic, 
how can there be any science of logic at all? How otherwise, in 
the last analysis, can logicians generally avoid subscribing to Car- 
nap’s self-stultifying dictum that in logic there are no morals but 
only conventions, or the only slightly less extreme doctrine of 
‘good’ logics and ‘bad’ logics, so ably put forward by C. I. Lewis? 
And granted that the rationale of such a process as demonstration 
depends upon the structure, the form, of its constituent members, 
then, if there be no inherent logic in the diversity of forms of 
propositions or judgments, what can such discourse, though gen- 
erally considered somehow significant for genuine knowledge, 
really amount to, save adherence to extrinsic conventions—con- 
ventions which at best might perhaps be pragmatically justified, 
and at worst would issue in the playing out of a meaningless game? 

It is not, however, with the distressing consequences of con- 
temporary doctrines that this article is primarily concerned, but 
rather with the actual classifications themselves, and with the cri- 
teria or principles they respectively exemplify. 

Now the two extremes of logical theory in recent times are of 
course that tending in the direction of an ever more rigid and 
unqualified formalism, on the one hand, and that culminating in 
the radical empiricism of instrumental or operational methodology, 
on the other. Thus the representative classifications that call for 
examination at the present time include those of Johnson and 
Russell as representing formal and symbolic logic, and that of 
John Dewey as representing instrumental logic. When the logical 
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defects of these opposing modes of organization have been brought 
to light, the way will at least be open for the consideration of an 
inherently more promising treatment of the problem. 

As the outcome of his succinct discussion of the matter, Johnson 
lays it down that “the sole logical purport of a so-called classifica- 
tion of propositions is, by means of an analysis of propositions of 
various forms of complexity, to disclose the different modes in 
which their components are bound into a unity” (Logic I 157). 
And in principle Russell might accept this dictum as according 
with his own position. 

Now it was shown in the earlier article that all logicians pay lip- 
service, at least, to the thesis that the unitary element of discourse 
is indeed a unity of dependent elements; and granted so much, 
then it can hardly be questioned that analysis is indeed the appro- 
priate method by which to discover “the different modes” in which 
the lesser “components” (Johnson) or “constituents” (Russell) 
are “bound into” this unity. And such analysis reveals, it is also 
generally conceded, that a natural, an inherent distinction actually 
prevails between species of propositions or judgments that are 
not only psychologically but also logically primitive or elementary, 
and species that are more highly developed. In fact this distinction 
seems in essence to be merely a refinement of the distinction be- 
tween what used often to be called ‘judgments of perception’ and 
more advanced, more elaborate types of judgments. 

So far, then, everything is fairly plain sailing. But at this point, 
unfortunately, agreement comes abruptly to an end, and difficulties 
and differences forthwith begin to appear. For one thing neither 
Johnson nor Russell is able to proceed further with their sup- 
posedly purely logical analysis without admitting the intervention 
of extra-logical, and more specifically, of psychological assump- 
tions, and of very dubious assumptions at that. Their dubiety is 
attested both by the fact that the two sets are in some important 
respects contradictory, so that they both cannot be true, and also 
by the fact that few if any contemporary psychologists would 
find either set of assumptions even fairly plausible. But without 
going into that question further, what is of major concern for 
present purposes is that on the side of logic the results of the 
analyses differ in corresponding fashion. 
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According to Johnson, for example, the simplest, the most “prim- 
itive proposition”, which his acute analysis reveals, is conveyed by 
such expressions as ‘Lightning’ or ‘It lightens’, construed as “the 
attribution of an adjective to a part of reality presented in separa- 
tion from other presentables”. And the attribution of further 
adjectives—embracing both qualities (“intransitive adjectives”) 
and relations (“transitive adjectives” )—either to the given sub- 
stantive or to other substantives, broadly construed so as to include 
adjectives and relations of any degree of complexity, when func- 
tioning substantivally, gives rise to the more “complex” species of 
propositions. Thus in the end Johnson recognizes only one funda- 
mental type of proposition, and any apparent diversity of form he 
interprets as mere variation in relative degree of complexity. 

According to Russell, on the other hand, analysis yields two dis- 
tinct types of simple propositions, namely ‘subject-predicate’ and 
‘relational’; but by means of the concept of monadic relations (a 
questionable extension of the concept of dyadic, triadic . . . n-adic 
relations) he holds that the former species may for most practical 
purposes be assimilated to the latter. Obviously this doctrine, 
closely associated as it is in Russell’s mind with the doctrine of 
the “externality.” of relations, is in almost exact opposition to that 
of Johnson; and just as obviously the issue between the two logi- 
cians turns primarily, not on logical considerations as such, but 
has its ultimate roots in psychological and metaphysical disagree- 
ments. 

And the end is not yet. For as a result of concurrent psycho- 
logical, grammatical, and logical analyses, Russell attains the con- 
ception of what he calls “atomic propositions”, which are simple 
not only in the Johnsonian sense, but also in the further sense that 
they do not contain parts represented by the “logical words” a, 
the, all, some, none, or not. Thus the only “constituents” of these 
atomic propositions are such as are grammatically designated by 
proper names, standing for “particulars”, and relational and ad- 
jectival terms, standing for “universals”—e.g. ‘This is red’, ‘A is 
before B’. In this context logical words are so called because ac- 
cording to Russell’s analysis they do not form part of the so- 
called primary, object language (the minimum language necessary 
to “denote” or “mean” a sensible object or set of such objects), 
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but presuppose that language, and apply to it, much as the terms 
of the object language refer to sense objects. 

Now it might hastily be supposed that the difference between 
Johnson and Russell, between simple and atomic propositions, 
could be resolved by saying that Russell had simply carried his 
analysis a step further, so that a Johnsonian could in principle 
concur in Russell’s results. But such is by no means the case. Not 
only might it be urged in opposition to Russell that to take the 
doctrine of the externality of relations seriously is to destroy that 
unity of the proposition which Russell himself elsewhere correctly 
insists upon; but neither could Johnson subscribe to Russell’s 
doctrine of a simple hierarchy of languages, starting with the so- 
called primary object language and proceeding upwards indefi- 
nitely. “.. . it should be observed”, Johnson emphatically declares, 
“that any adjective that can be significantly predicated of a primary 
proposition can be significantly predicated of a proposition as 
such”, i.e., of any order (Logic I 50). That is to say, the venerable 
distinction between ‘discourse’ and ‘discourse about discourse’ is 
for Johnson logically fundamental and ultimate. In particular, he 
stoutly maintains that negation is as ultimate as affirmation, that 
in effect the two are correlative, whereas Russell declares, on what 
he deems good psychological and logical grounds, and in spite of 
the prima facie grammatical evidence, that “the word ‘not’ is only 
significant when attached to a sentence as a whole”, and that the 
“assertion which belongs to the primary language has no antith- 
esis” (Inquiry 78). Nevertheless Russell definitely counts ‘Red 
is different from blue’ (245) among his primitive assertions, and 
it is hard to see how, if difference is as ultimate as identity, nega- 
tion can be any less ultimate than affirmation. 

In short, on Johnson’s principles, for which there is certainly 
much to be said in this connection, Russell’s whole theory of 
“logical words” (not logical categories) is very dubious indeed. 
The main point is, however, that the very existence of these serious 
disagreements extending (so annoyingly and inevitably) far be- 
yond the distinctly marked bounds of logic as they both conceive 
it, goes to show that neither of these authorities can really claim, 
what nevertheless he must claim, as the exclusive virtue of his 
special classification, namely that it, and it alone, rests upon purely 
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logical grounds. Here indeed is the very keystone of each logician’s 
whole elaborate superstructure, only less essential thereto than the 
basic conception of the unitary ‘proposition’ or ‘sentence’ as such. 
Pure form, pure reason, absolute rigor—or the utter convention- 
ality of logic forthrightly identified with syntax: pay your money 
here, and take your choice! 

In plain fact the underlying metaphysics is there for all who 
have eyes to see, a metaphysics of substantives (substances) and 
qualities versus a pluralistic metaphysics of existential ‘particulars’, 
and subsisting ‘universals’ (qualities and relations) floating about 
in the Democritean void. If the experience of these two eminent 
authorities be any guide—and in the circumstances unwilling wit- 
nesses are among the most convincing—the basic question, what 

constitutes logical form, simply cannot be answered, and the subse- 
quent problem of determining the character and number of the 
specific differentiations of this form cannot be solved, by any sort 
of analysis, however refined and subtle, save in the light of ante- 
cedently determined metaphysical presuppositions. And, on the 
other hand, to invoke psychological and grammatical considerations 
in support of one doctrine or another in logic, while doubtless 
justifiable and perhaps even necessary, as supplementary or auxil- 
iary to the main logical argument, can hardly take the place of, or 
serve as the main basis for, logical doctrines as such. Otherwise 
logic necessarily falls a prey, as its history too amply demonstrates, 
to whatever extraneous considerations (grammatical, psychological, 
epistemological, or even biological) the logician may happen to 
deem fundamental. And if authority and illustration be needed to 
confirm this contention, Johnson himself will readiiy supply the 
one, and Dewey (as will be clear presently) the other. 

It would, indeed, strike anyone not a specialist in logic as well 
nigh incredible, in view of the considerable number and almost 
inextricable and unmanageable intricacy of grammatical forms, 
and in view also of the generally recognized but as yet too little 
understood intricacies of psychological phenomena, that analysis 
should issue in just one, or just two, basic logical forms of propo- 
sition, The natural presumption, surely, on the part of anyone 
innocent of the subtleties of the logician, would be that there would 
turn out to be a considerable wealth of such forms, answering with 
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a reasonable degree of adequacy to the infinitely various demands 
of the thinker and the equally various species of subject-matter 
confronting him. There must be something wrong with an analysis 
whose outcome is so completely at variance with all of the prima 
facie evidence! And this is to say nothing of the quasi-empirical 
classifications of the ordinary logic books, which without exception 
recognize several apparently different species of propositions or 
judgments. 

To these unsophisticated questionings, however, the logician of 
the formal school might answer somewhat as follows. Empirically, 
he might grant, there is much complexity—even more complexity 
than ordinary mortals realize—in the average run of premises and 
conclusions of actual discourse. But, he would urge, following 
Leibniz, where there is complexity there must be simplicity (must 
there be, indeed?) ; and the only way to understand the complex 
is to analyse it into the simple or simples of which it must (must 
it not?) be composed. Then, of course, given the simple (assuming 
the analysis to be completed), the logician can show how the com- 
plex can be constructed, by what he incoherently acknowledges to 
be a wholly independent and separate ‘synthesis’ (Johnson) or ‘cal- 
culus’ (Russell), and thus all of the logically valid forms can be 
displayed for all to admire. More particularly, the basic idea under- 
lying this process is that the compound or molecular proposition is 
a logical construction composed of simple or atomic propositions 
taken as units and combined in a fashion somewhat analogous to 
the way in which elementary arithmetical units are combined. In 
Russell’s more elaborate calculus, for example, in addition to 
molecular propositions, constructed out of atomic propositions by 
the aid of the notion of abstract “incompatibility”, general propo- 
sitions, constructed by the use of such “logical words” as a, some, 
all, and none, applied to various constituents, form a new class, 
while by means of the notion of a “variable”, borrowed ad hoc 
from mathematics and applied either to one or more parts of a 
proposition or to the proposition as a whole, a “propositional func- 
tion” is produced. 

But as the symbolic logicians conceive of their calculus, in which 
propositions are explicitly treated not as unities but as quasi- 
mathematical units, in total abstraction from their meaning or 
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objective reference, they are concerned, and can only be concerned, 
with certain extrinsic relations of propositions to each other, rather 
than with the intrinsic structure and import of the proposition as 
such. Hence they presuppose, and must presuppose, that all of 
the fundamental principles of logic, and all of the basic types of 
proposition are already given—a fact of which the formal logician 
Johnson was for his part well aware. 

There is no space here to follow the ingenious development of 
this calculus in detail, but one further point calls for some brief 
notice in passing. Although there is an abundance of good em- 
pirical evidence to show that logicians of other schools are right 
in recognizing other species of propositions or judgments than 
those admissible on Johnsonian or Russellian principles—such spe- 


cies, for example, as hypotheticals and disjunctives—the formal © 


and symbolic logicians are bound by their singularly inflexible and 
narrow presuppositions to force a distorted interpretation upon 
any such species, however much verbal or symbolic jugglery the 
forcing may require. Russell admits, for example, that an exten- 
sional account of general propositions—perhaps the only account 
fully consistent with his pluralistic metaphysics—is impossible ; 
yet he allows this anomaly to remain unresolved in his final reckon- 
ing. He also admits that a “hypothetical element” pertains to uni- 
versal propositions, in such wise as to render them “a radically 
new kind of judgment” (P.M. I 45); but, instead of according 
proper recognition to the objective import of this admittedly new 
kind of judgment, he proceeds to force it into the mould of the 
calculus, by means of the concept of “formal implication”, in such 
a way as effectively to destroy whatever objective import it might 
otherwise be found to possess. And similarly with the disjunc- 
tive judgment and in all other cases; and thus, in sum, does an 
intransigent formalism come dangerously near to providing its own 
reductio ad absurdum! 

Such at any rate would certainly be the contention of the most 
eminent exponent of the sharply contrasting approach to logical 
theory, namely John Dewey. John Dewey is fully aware that the 
legitimate demand for a truly systematic organization of the ele- 
ments of discourse in accordance with well tested, immanent prin- 
ciples, cannot be satisfied, either by mere empirical groping, or by 
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setting up pro forma regulations for the manipulation of symbols 
and combinations of symbols. Already in his Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic the author had declared, in explicit recognition of 
this fact, that “the distinctions and classifications that have been 
accumulated in formal logic demand interpretation from the stand- 
point of use as organs of adjustment to material antecedents and 
stimuli” (84). And in his more recent Logic he declares, by way 
of further elaboration of his contention, that “only if proposi- 
tions are related to each other as phases in . . . the conduct of 
inquiry can they be members of a coherent logical system. When 
their distinctive roles in the institution of final judgment is omitted 
from theoretical interpretation, it just happens that there appear 
- to be a number of independent isolated propositional forms” (310). 
According to Dewey, in other words, it is the way in which propo- 
sitions function in inquiry, as instrumental or operational means 
to a satisfactory resolution of problematic situations, that deter- 
mines their logical status and import, that endows them with 
logical form. | 

On this assumption, obviously, propositions are not to be (nay, 
cannot be) characterized as either true or false, but rather as valid 
(effective) or invalid (inadequate). Similarly “satisfactory resolu- 
tion of problematic situations” permits the ascription to the judg- 
ments, indicative of that outcome of inquiry, of “warranted as- 
sertibility” (rather than truth). But since inquiry succeeds inquiry 
in a continuous process, the terms knowledge, truth, warranted 
assertibility, do not designate something fixed and settled once and 
for all, but are rather to be understood as abstract names for the 
specific products of specific problem-solving activities, wherein the 
consequences of one inquiry become the means for the solution of 
still another problem, ad infinitum. 

There is no place here, consequently, for a general epistemology ; 
and Dewey claims, as well (regarding it as a positive virtue), that 
logic is here freed from all underlying metaphysical assumptions. 
But-that latter claim can hardly be allowed, save in a trivial ex- 
clusive sense, seeing that Dewey on occasion explicitly advocates 
a “naturalistic metaphysics” of which an essential feature is just 
the doctrine that all inquiry takes place within a biological-cultural 
matrix or situation. What could be more metaphysical than the 
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conception of the situation as here introduced, especially when it is 
accompanied by the contention that, since situations are always 
specific, they are ipso facto many, not one? And how, incidentally 
—this of course is a stock criticism, but a seemingly valid one 
nevertheless—can this doctrine of the inexpugnable plurality of 
situations be reconciled with the doctrine of the unbroken con- 
tinuum of inquiry? 

But it is now time to turn to a consideration of the respective 
roles of propositions and judgments—and it will be recalled from 
an earlier paper on “The Unit of Discourse” that Dewey finds a 
place for both—in inquiry, for on this “operational” view it is the 
mode of functioning that determines the specific forms assumed 
by the elements of discourse, 

Judgment, as “the settled outcome of inquiry”, has “direct exis- 
tential import” ; it is terminal, as Dewey explains, in that it consti- 
tutes an immediately effective “means of instituting a definite 
existential situation”. This means that in the last analysis there is 
only one form of judgment—the so-called subject-predicate type 
(Cp. Johnson!). Subjects of judgments are made up of “observed 
facts of the case in their dual function of bringing the problem to 
light and of providing evidential material with respect to its solu- 
tion”; predicates consist of “conceptual contents which anticipate 
a possible solution, and which direct observational operations” to 
that end; and the copula, finally, stands for “the functional and 
operative correspondence with each other” of subject and predicate. 

The results of Dewey’s analysis of propositional forms on the 
basis of their role as logical instrumentalities for reaching final 
judgment may next be briefly outlined. It appears that such instru- 
mentalities logically split into two great species, corresponding to 
the basic twofold distinction of means into material—observed data 
and facts—and procedural—prescribing “operations which, when 
‘performed, yield new data tending in the direction of a determinate 
existential situation”, etc. (288). This classification, obviously, is 
essentially the same as, or in effect replaces, the traditional division 
into existential propositions and those allegedly not having exis- 
tential import. Also the first species supplies the subject of final 
judgment, while the second provides the predicational subject- 
matter. 
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Belonging to the first main species are particular propositions— 
“the most rudimentary form of propositions of subject-content” 
—“which qualify a singular this by a quality proceeding from an 
operation performed by means of a sense organ” (‘This is sour’). 
Then come singular propositions, which are “such as determine 
this to be one of a kind”—‘This is an elm tree’. Then finally come 
propositions of relationship of kinds or generic propositions— 
‘Athenians are Greeks’, ‘Iron is a metal’. Regarded as subordinate 
to these main subdivisions there are contingent conditional propo- 
sitions, which are linguistically hypothetical but nevertheless refer 
to singulars—‘If this drought continues the harvest will be poor’ 
—and contingent disjunctive propositions, which are such dis- 
junctives as are “materially conditioned”, so that “there can be no 
guarantee that the formal condition of exhaustiveness is satisfied” 
—‘Metals are either...or...or... 

Belonging to the other main species are (1) universal proposi- 
tions, which are “formulations of possible operations’—‘Only if 
men are free, are they justly blamed’—and (2) disjunctive univer- 
sal propositions, which, unlike contingent or generic disjunctives, 
are necessarily exhaustive, since they represent an “operative rule 
which when applied determines what falls within the domain of 
the operation” —‘Triangles are equilateral, scalene, or right-angled.’ 

In sum, when considered operationally, it will be seen that “par- 
ticular propositions function as instruments for determining the 
problem involved in an indeterminate situation”, while all the other 
forms “represent stages in the attainment of the logical means for 
solution of the problem” (310). And all propositions, when thus 
viewed concretely in the context of inquiry, and not merely gram- 
matically, are relational. 

What now is to be said of this classification, of this mode of 
construing and organizing the forms of propositions and judg- 
ments, in accordance with the basic metaphysical assumptions of 
instrumentalism ? 

It undoubtedly has in its favor certain general features that it 
shares in common with non-formalistic doctrines like those of 
Cook Wilson and Bosanquet. As opposed to formalistic doctrines, 
it recognizes that grammatical or symbolic considerations alone, 
apart from meaning, cannot suffice to determine the specifications 
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of logical form. For here, as everywhere, form and content are 
inseparable. And since inquiry is a process, it naturally holds that 
these forms must represent stages or levels in attainment of the 
aims of inquiry. There is, in sum, something like adequate 
acknowledgment of the empirically discernible variety of propo- 
sitional forms. 

There remain, however, two sets of questions that may well be 
asked, two lines of critical inquiry that immediately suggest them- 
selves, about this logical situation, in spite of the immediate ap- 
peal to all lovers of the concrete, the specific, and the practical, 
which it undeniably must exercise. 

The first question is general, and such, it will be recalled, as 
naturally to arise with respect to any proposed principles of clas- 
sification in any given field of intellectual or human endeavor. That 
is to say, are the principles employed actually inherent in the mate- 
rials to be organized in accordance with them? In terms of the 
familiar distinction, are they such as to insure a ‘natural’ rather 
than an ‘artificial’ organization of those materials? Dewey cer- 
tainly makes this claim, with respect to his own organization of 
propositions and judgments, and it is precisely on the grounds of 
their artificiality and externality that he rejects the organizing 
principles adopted by formal and symbolic logic. 

Nevertheless, in virtue of his very conception of inquiry, in the 
context of the situation, as defined by him, it is very hard to see 
how that claim can possibly be realized. The doctrine that know- 
ledge is instrumental, that every specific piece of knowledge is a 
means to an end, ipso facto denies to knowledge any character 
in its own right; what character it has must come to it in virtue 
of its function as means to an end which is avowedly not knowledge 
but institution of a “definite existential situation”. Not only is 
truth explicitly denied to propositions; but judgments themselves 
are “terminal” only in the Pickwickian sense of their specific réle 
as immediately effective means—a means which “takes effect in a 
definite existential reconstruction” (121). Since in this basic sense 
“the test of the validity of thought is beyond thought” (Essays 
180 ff.), the form and content not only of propositions but of 
judgments as well are forever separate and implicitly at war with 
each other. On this view, as was argued in the earlier paper on 
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“The Unit of Discourse”, judgments simply cannot mean what 
they say, and cannot say what they mean. 

The second question, or set of questions, has to do with the 
detailed organization of propositions in accordance with their 
assumed operational status. Just as a gulf separates thought and 
the criterion of its validity, so the quasi-absolute separation be- 
tween existential and procedural means—the Dewey version of 
the formalistic distinction between propositions having existential 
import and those which do not—is equally hard to transcend. In 
fact this so-called “conjugate distinction and relation” between 
existential and procedural means represents Dewey’s attempt, as 
a radical empiricist, to meet and overcome his traditional oppo- 
nents, the equally radical rationalists, on their own ground. But 
just in this connection the empiricist faces a dilemma. If he denies 
the separation, then he has to construe both mathematical and 
logical propositions (as well as all others) as somehow empirical— 
such was Mill’s doctrine, for example; and if he affirms that such 
propositions are definitely non-empirical in import, then his vaunted 
empiricism so far breaks down. The difficulty of this problem, 
and Dewey’s acute awareness of its seriousness (cf. Logic, ch. xx), 
is reflected in his attempted solution. What he actually does, how- 
ever, is to defend an empirical interpretation of logic (this, of 
course, is absolutely essential; cf. Essays, 78, 79; Logic 12 ff.), 
while at the same time acknowledging that the propositions of 
mathematics constitute a kind of discourse “which is intrinsically 
free from the necessity of existential reference” (394). But surely 
this is merely to state the problem over again, rather than to offer 
a solution on genuinely empirical lines. Thus the record of em- 
piricism with respect to this problem might be summarized as fol- 
lows. Hume unwillingly admitted that some mathematical propo- 
sitions were truths of reason, and was consequently charged with 
inconsistency ; Mill recognized the inconsistency and endeavored 
to meet it squarely by showing that mathematical propositions were 
no exception to the empirical rule; and Dewey, recognizing Mill’s 
failure to meet this crucial test, seeks to avert a similar failure by 
implicitly turning aside from the problem. Now this is by no 
means a minor issue, concerning a simple matter of the correct 
interpretation of certain specific types of propositions, about 
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which there might be room for a difference of opinion within the 
ranks of the empiricists themselves, but not affecting the soundness 
of their general position. No; either the doctrine of existential 
and procedural means must cope with this problem successfully, 
or empiricism must admit its total inability to construe mathe- 
matical knowledge in accordance with its avowed principles of 
interpretation. Confirmatory ard specific evidence of the failure 
of instrumental logic in this regard may be found in the novel and 
ingenious, but equivocal doctrine of the two distinct types of hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive propositions, on the one hand, versus uni- 
versal (hypothetical) propositions and disjunctive universal propo- 
sitions, on the other. 

Thus it turns out that Dewey’s protests against the barren for- 
malism and artificiality of formal logic, symbolic logic, and logic 
identified with syntax, are hardly as effective and convincing as 
might have been anticipated. In certain respects, indeed, such pro- 
tests have a rather hollow sound, in view of his own decidedly 
formalistic interpretation of mathematical propositions. And 
against the externalism of the principles of classification adopted 
by the formalists, Dewey can only oppose an externalism of his 
own devising. 

This meeting of extremes in contemporary logical theory, in 
wrestling with the problem of the classification of the elements of 
discourse, this common failure, on the part of formalists and 
empiricists alike, to achieve a self-consistent, systematic, and in- 
trinsically logical ordering of such elements, naturally stimulates 
an endeavor to attack the whole problem anew. For the guidance 
of that endeavor the points elicited in the preceding critical study 
will prove most helpful in framing constructive proposals. 

Just what are those points? First of all, it is clear enough that 
there can be no such thing as a completely autonomous logic ; there 
is no logic that does not rest, implicitly or explicitly, on meta- 
physics ; and accordingly nothing is to be gained, while much may 
be lost, by bringing in by the back door what is cast out by the 
front door. In the next place, everything goes to show the im- 
possibility of ignoring relevant grammatical and psychological 
considerations in dealing with logical problems; but what is both 
possible and judicious is to see to it that, while accorded their due, 
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these considerations are nevertheless treated as subordinate ad- 
juncts to properly logical considerations. And finally, to the degree, 
and only to the degree, that these two prescriptions are faithfully 
observed, will it be possible to formulate principles of classification 
that are intrinsic rather than extrinsic to the material to be classi- 
fied, and that may thus lay claim not merely to practical but to 
scientific validity as well. 

Fortunately there already exists one logical theory—the so- 
called philosophical logic—recently advocated by Bradley, Bosan- 
quet, and others, which explicitly recognizes these essential pre- 
requisites to working out a classification of the elements of dis- 
course, and which has endeavored, with what must be admitted 
to be some success, to adhere to them in practice. Bosanquet for 
example devotes no fewer than three hundred pages of his Logic 
to working out and clarifying what he calls a “scheme illustrating 
the affiliation of judgments”, based deliberately thereon. Naturally 
attention will have to be restricted here to such features of that 
classification or scheme as are most directly relevant to the points 
at issue in this discussion. 

1. To say that logic depends upon metaphysics means, in the 
present context, that the forms of knowledge, which is to say 
(since knowledge may be described as a single judgment writ 
large), the specific forms of judgment, are determined by the 
forms or categories of what is known, of the objective world-order 
itself. Thus the unity, the specific mode of relationship, displayed 
by any given judgment, answers to the type of unity, the mode of 
relationship, affirmed of the object of the judgment. Judgments of 
Quality, for example, are so called because they ascribe simple 
sense-qualities either to an indefinite perceptual ‘environment’, or 
to some specific portion of that environment (cp. Johnson). 

2. The inherently exploratory, progressive character of scientific 
knowledge, so blindly ignored by the formalists in their false ideal 
of a static, completed body of perfect truth, but so well stressed 
—perhaps overstressed—by instrumentalists, must be acknow- 
ledged by any adequate logical theory quite as frankly as it is by 
contemporary psychology. In other words, the ‘growth of know- 
ledge,’ as the common but pregnant phrase has it, viewed logically, 
is a process at once analytic and synthetic, resembling the 
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evolution of living things in displaying a number of distinguishable 
levels or stages, namely those of (1) perception and common sense, 
(2) history or narrative, and (3) Science (including science in the 
narrower sense of the word, and philosophy). One of the most 
glaring defects of formal and symbolic logic is that it dogmatically 
assumes that all ‘propositions’ are, or from the point of view of 
logic must be reduced to, the logical analogue of what grammarians 
call the indicative or declarative sentence. Both subject-predicate 
and relational propositions, as conceived by that logic, are merely 
subspecies of the so-called categorical propositions of traditional 
formal logic, such as are only fitted to give expression to, or 
embody, elementary judgments of perception and common sense. 
Yet such a limitation, arbitrarily imposed, and supported by force 
when necessary (see above), flies in the face of all the relevant 
evidence—the progressive character of science and philosophy ; the 
evidence of grammar, with its other distinct species of sentences, 
notably the hypothetical and disjunctive, which (as Dewey well 
understands) actually play an indispensable rdle in scientific and 
other discourse ; and the evidence of psychology, which has always 
taught that perception is only the lowest level of cognition. 

3. Finally, these stages or levels represent a logical develop- 
ment (analogous, but only analogous, to the evolution of living 
things) from more abstract to more concrete apprehension and 
understanding. And for this doctrine also, logic finds welcome 
support from psychology. As contrasted with the purely extraneous 
and relative distinction between the ‘simple’ and the ‘complex’, 
uncritically adopted as a basis of classification by many logicians, 
‘abstract’ means in this context superficial, inchoate, and elemen- 
tary ; and ‘concrete’ means comprehensive, coherent or systematic, 
and more fully developed. 

Taking all of these considerations into due account, the re- 
sultant classification (following Bosanquet) may be outlined thus: 


Stage r. Judgments of Perception. 

A. Judgments of Quality (impersonal and demonstrative judg- 
ments: recognized by practically all logicians, including Johnson, 
Russell, and Dewey, as in some sense elementary or primitive). 

B. Judgments of Quantity (including comparative judgments: 
such as go to make up at least a considerable portion, though not 
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all, of what some contemporaries call (or miscall) relational propo- 
sitions). 
C. Judgments of Proportion (measurement, etc.). 


Stage 2. Here the scheme splits into two complementary branches, 


answering to the elementary empirical content of the more concrete 
and the more abstract sciences respectively. The more concrete or 
categorical series comprises singular judgments, universal or quasi- 
collective judgments, and true generic judgments ; while the more 
abstract or hypothetical series includes enumerative (plural or 
particular) judgments, collective judgments, equations, and judg- 
ments of abstract relations of space and time. 


Stage 3. The twofold series converges again in Hypothetical and 
Disjunctive Judgments, representing the higher achievements of 
science, wherein its systematic character is not merely postulated 
as an ideal but is being progressively realized in practice. 

It will be seen that Stage 1 comprises all of the forms recog- 
nized by Johnson and Russell as simple or atomic propositions, 
and that there is a considerable degree of similarity between that 
portion of the scheme comprising Stages 2 and 3 and Dewey’s 
classification of propositions as outlined previously. But here as 
elsewhere the differences in the two modes of organization spring 
from the fact that the instrumentalist’s externally imposed prin- 
ciple of classification inevitably gives rise to inconsistencies and 
uncertainties in the resultant scheme, such as those pointed out 
above, whereas the Bonsanquetian scheme, while quite possibly 
imperfect in execution, is at least coherent in principle, thus allow- 
ing for corrections, improvements, and further elaboration in 
detail. 

Readers should naturally turn to the works from which this out- 
line has been extracted, for the purpose of studying the classifica- 
tion at their leisure. What alone call for notice here are the respects 
in which it manifests patent superiority, largely in terms of their 
own tacitly acknowledged criteria, over the classifications pro- 
posed by formalists or by empiricists. 

Perhaps it may all be summed up by saying that at the very 
least this scheme is obviously more selfcontained and at the same 
time more comprehensive than other current attempts to organize 
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the elements of discourse. Making no absurd claim to perfection, 
it is so inherently flexible as to be modifiable in detail, while yet 
preserving the essential integrity of its guiding principles. On the 
other hand, the intrinsic limitations of any classification, as an aid 
to scientific understanding, in logic quite as in any other science, 
are, as they should always be, explicitly recognized. For classifica- 
tion can never be an end in itself, but always functions, in any 
given science, as a means of discovering and elucidating the funda- 
mental principles of the same science, principles that would other- 
wise be enshrouded in an unintelligible mass of detail. This means 
that logic is not assigned the impossible task of supplying the 
foundations of any other special science such as mathematics—for 
every science has the inalienable right and the inescapable duty 
to determine its own basic assumptions in its own way; and 
neither is the classification arbitrarily bound in advance by the 
highly abstract and highly specialized requirements of any such 
limited universe of discourse—though of course it does in prin- 
ciple embrace, among others, every species of judgment exempli- 
fied in mathematical discourse. It means also, that logic is not 
regarded as a mere tool or ‘method’ devised for extraneous ‘oper- 
ational’ purposes (though no doubt knowledge of the principles of 
logic is, like other knowledge, of vast practical import), but is 
rather, like all science, primarily concerned about, and instructive 
as to certain aspects of, “the nature of things”. 
H. R. SMart 
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METAPHYSICAL METHOD 


wk HERE are definitions of metaphysics to the effect that it is a 

theory of the nature of all things, or a theory of how all facts 
fit together. Though these are not quite equivalent, I wish to accept 
their common intent and to suggest that the most accurate way of 
expressing this is to identify metaphysics with unrestricted hy- 
potheses. Then any unrestricted hypothesis will by definition be a 
metaphysical theory. 

Most hypotheses are explicitly or implicitly restricted. They are 
hypotheses about this or that field of fact or cognition. So with all 
physical, biological, psychological, sociological, mathematical the- 
ories. These adjectives qualify the range and limits of these 
theories. It is always possible in these qualified or restricted theories 
to answer certain types of objections on the ground that the data 
or the considerations brought up lie outside the field of the 
application of the theory. So, objections to relativity or quantum 
theory in physics on the ground that the conceptions of space and 
matter developed there conflict with common sense or with imme- 
diate perceptions, can be properly rejected by physicists on the 
ground that these latter are not physical data. And objections to 
mathematical conceptions such as the geometrical point or the null 
class on the ground that all physical points have some size and 
all physical classes have some members, can similarly be rejected 
on the ground that these are not mathematical considerations and 
fall outside the methematical field. So with all restricted fields and 
restricted hypotheses. And the great bulk of human knowledge 
proceeds along such restricted and specialized channels. 

But a metaphysical theory, as above defined, cannot reject con- 
siderations of this kind in this way. It cannot excuse itself from 
taking any fact, comment, or criticism, into consideration on the 
ground that these lie outside its field, or its scope of inquiry, for 
the simple reason that by the definition of its enterprise, there is 
no outside of its field. Or, in words more commonly heard, though 
not often fully understood, metaphysics is general theory in con- 
trast to specialized theory, somewhat as a general practice in 
medicine is contrasted with a specialized practice. 

This analogy incidentally suggests the social importance of meta- 
physics. Just as a specialist in medicine sometimes misses a diag- 
nosis because of his restricted attention to his special field, so with 
specialists in cognition in general. There is need of the general 
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practitioner in cognition, a specialist in non-specialization, to keep 
a proportion and balance among specialized fields, to diagnose 
ambiguous cases, to have his eye out for undeveloped fields, to 
direct problematic cases into the proper special fields where these 
exist, and to institute these fields if they do not already exist. 

But this medical analogy is not quite correct, for there is nothing 
in the practice of a general practitioner corresponding with the 
unique task of metaphysics in drawing up an unrestricted theory. 
It is frequently asked, Is there any difference between a scientific 
and a metaphysical theory? I should reply, None except the differ- 
ence between restrictedness and unrestrictedness. Metaphysics has 
no special or private realm of data, except as the restricted theories 
may have failed to cover certain kinds of data. It has no special 
methods except as the restricted theories may have failed to use 
some. Unquestionably, there is a greater variety among meta- 
physical theories than among scientific theories. But this would be 
expected in the nature of the enterprise, for clearly the body of 
unrestricted theories would include all the discrepancies that these 
exhibited among themselves together with whatever discrepancies 
of method existed among the restricted theories. Cognition is after 
all cognition, and the sum of the successes of the restricted fields 
of cognition does not justify the uncritical extension of those re- 
strictions into unrestricted cognition. For instance, the successes 
of the physical sciences do not justify the uncritical extension of 
the data and methods of the physical sciences over all cognition. 
The only way to find out whether the methods and data of the 
physical sciences can be indefinitely extended is to try them out 
unrestrictedly. We get an interesting metaphysical theory when we 
do that. But there is not sufficient evidence yet to justify us in 
rejecting other metaphysical theories developed on other bases. 
Moreover, when the methods of science are given unrestricted ex- 
tension, it becomes unclear just what is “scientific method”, so that 
we see incidentally that without dictating to science, metaphysics 
automatically becomes a critique of science. In general, there is 
no difference between a scientific and a metaphysical hypothesis, 
except that the former is restricted and the latter is not. 

Now it might be said that the very conception of an unrestricted 
hypothesis is fantastic. For is there not an infinite number of facts 
and an infinite number of possible methods? Perhaps, but the 
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history of philosophy indicates that the human mind has been 
undismayed. We find a certain uniformity of method in spite of 
countless variations in the enterprise of constructing unrestricted 
hypotheses, 

First, there is a general fund of material which philosophers 
recognize as critical material to be handled in any serious un- 
restricted theory. This fund has grown somewhat in the course of 
cognitive history, but it is not strikingly larger now than it was 
among the Greeks, even though the mass of detail that has sprouted 
from many of the items has grown prodigiously. I am going to be 
rash enough to make a list of the main items in this fund, dividing 
them into methodological and evidential items. They will be recog- 
nized as a typical table of contents for any extensive work on 
metaphysics. 

1. Infallible Authority. 


2. Certainty, the a priori, selfevidence, 
immediacy, intuition. 


Methodological Items | a. multiplicative: numerical 


induction, etc. 


3. Corroboration 4 4 structural: hypothesis and 


verification. 
. 
f I, mystic experience. 
2. self. 
3. consciousness. 
4. sensations, sensa, impressions, etc. as analytical 
elements. 


5. will, volition, purpose. 

6. feelings, satisfactions, desires, interests. 

7. meanings, referential connections, internal rela- 
tions, gestalts. 

8. similarity, repetition, regularity, laws, universals, 
qualities, abstract relations. 

9. space. 

10. time. 

11. things, objects (such as trees, houses, dogs). 

12. physical matter, atoms, electromagnetic fields, etc. 

13. life. 

14. social structures. 

15. spirits, ghosts, gods, etc. 

16. efficient causality. 

17. chance, indeterminism, probability, etc. 

18. change, becoming. 

| 19. basic or ultimate substance or God. 


Evidential Items 
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The next step in the construction of an unrestricted hypothesis 
is to select among these items for what I shall call the “base” of 
the world theory. The selection of this base predetermines the 
structure of the unrestricted hypothesis. Naturally, I do not mean 
to say that this is the way the metaphysicians of the past brought 
forth their theories. They brought them forth in struggle and 
pain, in disappointment and with the joys of illumination... But 
looking back calmly over their results, and examining the cognitive 
significance of what they did, I find that they made selections 
among alternative possible methods, and among alternative possible 
materials. 

Their selection among the methodological alternatives—infallible 
authority, certainty, or corroboration—was in one respect decisive ; 
in another, of no material importance whatever. The way in which 
the selection of a method was decisive is that, if a metaphysician 
chose either the method of infallible authority or that of certainty, 
then whatever constructive items he selected by either of those 
methods became frozen and incapable of further scrutiny or criti- 
cism. A man who feels he has divine authority for the ultimacy of 
any item—say, self, will, space, efficient causality, or indeterminism 
—is not prepared to suffer these to be mauled by doubts and criti- 
cisms, except for the pleasure of refuting the objections. The 
same with the method of certainty—though it has lately become a 
fad of some philosophers to seek a reputation for ingenuousness 
by admitting that they were once quite certain of certain things 
but that now they have become quite certain of quite other things. 
This was not the way of the classical philosophers who espoused 
the method of certainty. Having once become really certain of any 
constructive items, these men stood by their convictions. For “cer- 
tainly” the one consistent conclusion to draw from an error in 
certainty is that certainty is subject to error. For myself, I regard 
the testimony of the past in the history of philosophy as decisive 
in exhibiting the high probability of the unreliability and conse- 
quently the unprofitableness and illegitimacy of the methods of 
infallible authority and certainty. Their sole effect is to freeze 
philosophical discussion within the limits they have set. In this 
effect, the action of these methods is decisive. 

Beyond this freezing effect, however, the choice of one of these 
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methods has remarkably little influence on the structure of a meta- 
physical theory. That is, there is very little ground for arguing 
that any of the evidential items entail any of the methodological 
items or vice versa. It might be maintained that the mystic experi- 
ence implied certainty. But this is precisely the philosophical issue 
in mysticism, and therefore cannot be regarded as certain. Cer- 
tainty, of course, does not imply mysticism. One may apply the 
criterion of certainty to the list of evidential items item by item 
and see for himself that the addition of certainty to the item in- 
volves nothing at all, except, as we said before, a restriction against 
disbelieving that item. To say, “Consciousness exists”, and to say 
“Tt is certain that consciousness exists”, have no difference in 
meaning except that the latter closes (or tries to close) further 
investigation into the evidence for the statement. 

The method of infallible authority is not quite so vacuous in its 
effects. It can be truly said that this method (which as a meta- 
physical method must, it would seem, refer to divine authority) 
implies a God as a source for that authority. This entails an in- 
terpretation of God as a self (2), a will (5), an efficient cause (16), 
a spirit (15), or a basic or ultimate substance (19), or some com- 
bination of these. But beyond this array of choices an authori- 
tarian metaphysician may with the grace of God and within the 
accidents of theological creed select any constructive items he 
pleases. The variety of metaphysical systems developed under theo- 
logical authority in European and Oriental culture suggests that 
the method of authority is almost as empty as that of certainty. It 
is, of course, open to criticism by both the other methods. But 
for this present discussion, all I wish to show is that the method of 
authority and the method of certainty have had very little effect 
in the long run on the structure of metaphysical theories, little 
more than to seal the selections philosophers had made among the 
evidential items. 

The main work of building up metaphysical theories has always 
been done by the method of corroboration, which is nothing more 
than the method of gathering and organizing evidence. The very 
fact that philosophers have always argued and reasoned with one 
another is implicit recognition of the fact that they have been 
constructing theories, hypotheses, and not creeds, manifestos, 
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ukases, or dictatorial commands, That philosophers should fre- 
quently have tried to slip into their evidence tags of authoritarian 
compulsion was only human and sometimes was inevitable under 
the cultural pressure of their time. Just at this moment in America 
it is still unnecessary to consider anything but the weight of evi- 
dence in the construction of hypotheses. 

We shall consider a metaphysical hypothesis, then, as based 
entirely on its evidence. It follows that the variations among world 
theories depend primarily upon the selection of basic evidence. 
The variations depend upon what I called the base of the hy- 
pothesis. 

Two pertinent questions will be asked at this point. First, do not 
the variations depend equally on the constructive processes follow- 
ing the selection of a base? Second, why is it necessary to select 
a base? Why is not all evidence the base of an unrestricted hypothe- 
sis? Isn’t it a self-contradiction to speak of a restricted selection 
of evidence for an unrestricted hypothesis? 

The answer to the first question is that the processes of con- 
struction (what is often called the “logic” of a world theory) 
constitute part of the evidence selected as a base, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, follow directly from the selection of a base. This 
point is most strikingly exhibited in the traditional organistic 
theories of the Hegelian type. The concrete universal selected as 
basic empirical evidence carried with it the constructive principles 
for the development of the whole system. The same I believe is 
true, though not quite so obviously, with all other types of world 
theory set up on other bases. 

It follows from this situation, as the vigilant critic will already 
have noticed, that different world theories have different “logics” 
(in the sense of modes of rational construction). I do not say that 
there are as many “logics” as there are basic types of world hy- 
potheses. But clearly there are many “logics” (in this sense) and 
it would be unlikely that different bases of world hypotheses would 
lead to exactly identical modes of construction for the hypotheses 
generated. 

These remarks, of course, have no effect upon the validity of 
the specialized work done by professional logicians. The point is 
simply that the sort of work done by logicians as specialists is 
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just as much subject to criticism and interpretation within the 
framework of unrestricted hypothesis as the work of mathema- 
ticians and physicists. To make further claims for specialized logic, 
would amount to lifting this logic out of the sphere of criticism 
and appealing to the method of certainty. It would amount to 
claiming an a priori status for specialized logic. Not that a meta- 
physician in his capacity as a metaphysician would be likely to 
question the validity of a logical proof certified by a consensus of 
specialists in logic, but he is sure to look for the relation of such 
a proof to all the other things he finds in the world. It is, of course, 
merely a matter of historical record that some metaphysicians have 
given the principles'of formal logic (or of its successors, mathe- 
matical and symbolic logic) a place of ultimacy in their systems and 
others have given them a derivative place. In other words, in some 
unrestricted theories, these principles are included in the base 
of the hypothesis and in some not. They are, of course, included in 
all relatively adequate unrestricted hypotheses either as basic 
or derivative, for otherwise the hypothesis would be restricted by 
the exclusion of them. 

Whether to call the basic procedures for the construction of an 
unrestricted hypothesis a “logic”, when these are not the pro- 
cedures of Aristotelian formal logic or its modern developments in 
symbolic logic, is a matter of mere definition, as they say—that is 
a mere matter of agreeing in the designation of a word. Logic as a 
specialized discipline refers to a body of material such as that in 
Principia Mathematica. The term logic is sometimes equated with 
this specialized discipline. But logic has also been traditionally used 
to designate any rational method for handling evidence. I person- 
ally prefer the wider usage. On this wider usage, it is clear that 
the selection of the base of a world theory carries with it a logic 
for the extension of that base to unrestricted proportions, and that 
the expectancy is for the logic to vary with the variations of the 
base. 

To the first question we raised following our assertion that the 
differences among unrestricted hypotheses depended upon the se- 
lection of a base—the question, namely, whether these do not also 
depend upon the procedures employed in expanding from that 
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base, our answer is that the procedures are themselves included or 
entailed in the selection of the base. 

-This brings us to the second question we raised: Why make any 
selection? How can one honestly choose among facts—accept these 
facts and reject those—in the construction of an unrestricted hy- 
pothesis? Is not a fact a fact? So practically every philosopher 
has asserted. But the difficulty, the awareness of which also fur- 
nishes our answer to our second question, is that each philosopher 
(or rather school of philosophers) indicates a different selection 
of items as the facts that are the facts. The doctrine of the self- 
certification of fact is a myth. For those who require to be per- 
suaded of this statement, the few paragraphs in which I could 
present some evidence in this paper would scarcely suffice. All 
I can do here is to explain the lines of argument I should employ. 
Essentially there are two lines. First, the exhibition of contradic- 
tions and incompatibilities in the offerings of ultimate facts and 


truths by different philosophers of generally acknowledged in-- 


_ tegrity. Mistakes have, to the best of man’s judgment, been made 
in the assignment of factuality, or of ultimate truth, to items of 
experience. On the evidence of these mistakes, I submit that the 
act of judging items of experience as ultimate in any of the various 
ways with which we philosophers are familiar, is subject to error. 
That is my direct line of approach to the issue. 

My second line is to examine the grounds offered by philosophers 
or schools of philosophers in assigning ultimacy of fact or truth 
to any item. These always resolve into some form of infallible 
authority or incorrigible certainty. These methods, as methods of 
philosophical procedure, can be shown to have frequently led to 
error or uncertainty. Accordingly, as methods they are unreliable ; 
and if, moreover, they are supported by corroborative evidence, 


_they are superfluous. This is an indirect line of approach to the 
issue. 


To the objection that past errors never imply a present error, 
and that accordingly any present candidate for ultimacy on the 
grounds of infallibility, certainty, or what you will, may well be a 
genuine instance of ultimacy, I reply, “Yes, the new present candi- 
date always may be an ultimate, but how can we know that it is, 
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if the ground or method for believing that it is, is one that we 
have frequently found in error?” Once more I urge that corrobora- 
tion is our only security against error. 

To the objection that the method of corroboration leads to an 
infinite regress unless supported by the certainty of ultimate fact 
somewhere, I reply that the objection is irrelevant. I am not assert- 
ing that there are no ultimate facts, but only that no infallible 
method has yet been suggested for finding them, and that the 
method of corroboration (admittedly fallible) is the only fruitful 
and reliable method that the history of cognition has so far pre- 
sented. I urge that we make the most of it and do not waste our 
time upon methods that have frequently proved deceptive. 


It needs only to be noted that the method of corroboration does . 


not imply that any items of experience are either corrigible or 
incorrigible. There might be items which never failed to be cor- 
roborated. From various restricted points of view many such 
items could be mentioned. But from an unrestricted point of view— 
at least as a methodological practice in the construction of un- 
restricted theories—I do not see how one can assume that any 
item is incorrigible. All we have to do is to consider the convictions 
of the metaphysical mystic who denies the reality, which means in 
part at least the incorrigibility, of all experienced items except the 
immediacy of his mystic experience, to see that for at least one 
school of philosophers there is nothing in the world that can be 
corroborated by his experience except other identical mystical ex- 
periences. Likewise the idealistic philosophers who hold the view 
that the internality of relations is incorrigible imply a sweeping 
corrigibility of all other items. To a lesser degree the exponents 
of other world theories follow the same procedure. I conclude that 
as a general maxim in the construction of unrestricted hypotheses, 
we must not assume the incorrigibility of any item; or conversely 
that we must assume all items are subject to review (that is to the 
tests of corroboration) in the light of all other items. 

Now it might have been that all suggested candidates for fac- 
tuality or truth should have mutually corroborated one another 
either positively by adding active evidential support for one an- 
other, or negatively in the sense of not indicating any grounds of 
evidential conflict. Actually, however, a cursory glance at the list 
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of evidential items which I gave earlier, and which various philoso- 
phers and schools of philosophy have accepted as basic facts or 
truths, shows that mutual corroboration either in a positive or in 
a negative sense fails to appear among these items. The more 
experienced the philosopher in the issues involved in these items 
the more aware he is of the conflicts that have appeared. The only 
way of handling these items in the construction of unrestricted 
hypotheses is to make a selection among them of certain items that 
will be accepted as basic and to make adjustments or what we 
generally call interpretations of the rest. Such a selection is what 
I call the base of an unrestricted hypothesis. 

Once we reject the methods of infallible authority, and of 
certainty, and note the evidential conflicts resident among the evi- 
dential items, no alternative is open to us in the cognitive enterprise 
of building up an unrestricted hypothesis other than that of select- 
ing a base and proceeding to make adjustments among the remain- 
ing items in the search for a maximum of corroboration. This, I 
believe, has actually been the philosophic enterprise from the 
beginning. This enterprise has frequently been diverted from the 
direct line by cultural and authoritarian pressures coming from 
religious and political sources, so that there is some justification for 
the view that a metaphysical theory is simply the reflection or the 
systematization of the convictions of a contemporary culture. Even 
so, a base of selected items for the metaphysical theory is im- 
plicitly admitted. The cognitive strength of the theory still depends 
on its corroborative powérs. What the philosopher wanted was 
cognitive support for his cultural convictions, religious or other- 
wise. It is always possible for other philosophers to consider how 
successfully he got it. And once more, barring the futile type of 
criticism which consists in putting one dogma face to face with 
another with nothing but brute force or vociferation to settle an 
issue (in the manner of the methods of infallible authority and 
certainty), the only criteria of cognitive success available, and the 
criteria regularly employed, are those for the marshalling of evi- 
dence, or corroboration. 

We, therefore, return to our original thesis that the method of 
constructing an unrestricted hypothesis consists in selecting a 
base and seeking the maximum corroboration of all available evi- 
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dence. A philosophically adequate base is one that leads to a large 
amount of corroboration in the handling of the totality of evidence; 
an inadequate base, one that fails to do this. 

It follows that in characterizing a metaphysics the most illu- 
minating procedure is to reveal its base. If this is difficult to do, 
we have a serious criticism of the theory at once. It becomes prob- 
able that the man is merely verbalizing and has no clear conception 
of the relation of evidence to his words. I am not referring to the 
kind of difficult philosophy where a new vocabulary must be 
learned, or where a man has uncovered a new phase or body of 
evidence for which no well understood vocabulary has been 
developed. I am referring to the difficulty not of mastering words 
and concepts (which any philosopher may demand of another) 
but of finding evidential significance for the words. For instance, I 
would never, or at least very rarely, accuse Whitehead of verbaliz- 
ing, but I suspect many Whiteheadians of having lost all contact 
with an evidential base. 

Now the base may be very wide, or quite narrow. It might seem 
that the best results would occur in taking a very wide base: that is, 
in accepting a large number of items at whatever we may con- 
sider their face value, and then noting their independence of one 
another or tracing out their positive corroborative connections. 
Many, perhaps most, philosophers think that this is their method, 
and that they have taken no liberties with what other philosophers 
regard as the face values of evidential items and have performed 
no interpretations or reductions of proffered evidence. They think 
they are just describing the evidence in the commonsense way. 
Even Berkeley with all his paradoxes apparently had this illusion. 
But the illusion becomes manifest when you notice what one group 
of ingenuous philosophers says about the descriptions of items 
made by another group of ingenuous philosophers. Unless I am 
much mistaken, most of the notable philosophers show a tendency 
to seek a very narrow base. 

The reason for this, I believe, is the search for precision of 
corroboration. One way in which corroboration may break down 
is the discovery of a number of mutually incompatible conclusions 
all equally compatible with some given interpretation of an item 
of evidence. This failure of corroboration can generally be cor- 
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rected by greater precision in the original interpretation. There is 
thus a strong cognitive drive towards a maximum of precision 
in basic evidence for the sake of maximum corroboration. For a 
precise intensive interpretation of one or a few items of evidence 
ordinarily leads to a compatible precision in the interpretation of 
many other items of evidence, and in general these interpretations 
do not correspond with commonsense ideas nor with certain other 
precise interpretations. 

- Such an intensive analysis of a rather narrow base for the 
purpose of extensive corroboration I have called a “root meta- 
phor”. It might seem as though an indefinite number of root 
metaphors would develop, and that there would be very little to 
choose among them. Actually, I believe they are not many. Since 
the purpose of a root metaphor is to bring about a maximum of 
mutual corroboration, the method turns out to be highly controlled. 

The procedure is strictly bounded on two sides. On the one side 
an unrestricted hypothesis cannot totally ignore or exclude any 
proposed item. Philosophers frequently try to do this by calling 
recalcitrant items “unreal”, so that an appeal to unreality is an 
excellent symptom of inadequacy in an unrestricted theory. It 
signifies inadequacy of scope. It means that in terms of that root 
metaphor and its detailed modes of corroboration, the unreal items 
cannot be fitted in either as independent or as connected facts within 
that hypothesis. On the other side, an unrestricted hypothesis must 
give an unequivocal description of any item offered (or, at least, 
show how such a description could be theoretically obtained if 
further evidence were available). Failure in this respect signifies 
inadequacy of precision; and means that the method of corrobora- 
tion employed lacks sufficient refinement to give definite answers 
to cognitive questions. Answers that are mutually contradictory 
or incompatible appear. 

This demand, however, for precision in an unrestricted hy- 
pothesis does not, of course, imply that indeterminism, vaguenesses, 
fusions, etc., are unacceptable items within an hypothesis. Every 
world hypothesis must be able to handle them, since in some sense 
or other we frequently come across them. They may be handled 
as ultimate, or they may be analysed into components. But what- 
ever is done with these items must be decisively done, otherwise 
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they cannot be corroborated. There is nothing illegitimate in the 
demand that a philosopher describe an indeterminate or vague 
event with precision, and one way to do it is to designate the event 
as irreducibly indeterminate or vague. 

These two demands for adequacy of scope and adequacy of 
precision in an unrestricted hypothesis thus control the corrobora- 
tive procedure within narrow limits and keep the number of root 
metaphors that have yielded a relatively high degree of adequacy 
to a very few. I should say that up to the present, philosophy has 
yielded only four relatively adequate unrestricted hypotheses, 
which may be called formism, mechanism, contextualism, and or- 
ganicism. 

Risking some exaggeration for the sake of simple illustration, 
one could say that each one of these world theories takes as its 
base just one item out of the list I gave earlier. But the intensive 
analysis of that item made by the theory that employs it as its base, 
renders the item often somewhat unfamiliar to people who have 
taken it rather casually. Formism takes #8, similarity; mech- 
anism #9, space; contextualism #18, change; organicism +7, 
meanings with a particular emphasis on internal relations. These 
have proved fertile bases for corroborative extension. 

Before following any one of these through, however, let me 
point out some other items that have been used as bases without 
the same degree of success. #1, the mystic experience, is obviously 
the base of mysticism. This furnishes the outstanding illustration 
of a base that forces the exponent of its develcped theory to deny 
the reality of all other evidential items. It iv the supreme example 
of an unrestricted theory lacking in scope. #15, spirit, is the base 
of animism, and a supreme example of inadequacy of precision. 
#4, sensation, etc., is the base of phenomenalism, which is plausible 
and which some philosophers still esteem rather highly. In extend- 
ing its interpretations, however, it runs into difficulties with the 
evidences for what we roughly call the public world. In order to 
take care of this evidence, it finds itself driven either into or- 
ganicism or into mechanism. In other words, it has not by itself 
the corroborative power that it has if amalgamated with either 
of these more adequate views. Historically, it arose out of mech- 
anistic concepts and problems (if we may take Berkeley as its 
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progenitor), and I should under pressure regard item #4, sensa- 
tion, etc., as one of the included items in the base of mechanism. 
The point is that if space is taken as a basic category, then sensation 
must be accepted as a basic category too, in order to provide a 
means of describing all that we call mental. #5, will, is the base of 
voluntarism. But this view, like phenomenalism, is rather un- 
stable and in seeking corroborative extension tends to resolve 
itself into organicism. #12, matter, etc., is the base of materialism. 
But this lacks scope in its treatment of at least half the evi- 
dential items listed. Moreover, it is very easily absorbed into 
mechanism, and is usually regarded as part of its base. #13, life, 
is the base of vitalism, but, so far as I know, this has never been 
seriously put forward as an unrestricted theory (unless one wished 
so to classify Bergsonianism). So far as we see, it would not 
acquire much scope. Consciousness, #1, is another evidential 
item that every unrestricted hypothesis has to cope with, but 
which never itself expands as the fertile base of a theory. 

These examples are sufficient to show that the evidential items 
listed are by no means on a par in their capacity to generate un- 
restricted hypotheses. The examples also show that there is no 
foundation for the fears some men express that, in giving up 
claims of certainty for these items, we may be giving up the 
control of facts over cognition. Evidence still guides theory along 
corroborative channels, and from some sources extensive cor- 
roboration flows and from others none at all. Indeed, only when 
evidence is freed from the trammels of claims to certainty and 
infallibility does it show us clearly the way it goes. _ 

Now to return to the relatively adequate theories and their root 
metaphors. In forcing these theories to a single item as their base, 
we were, as we intimated, distorting their corroborative action. 
The base of these theories is really much wider, and includes a 
number of items. What I mean is that there are a number of 
items which these theories find they can take at what we might 
call practically their face value, items with regard to which there 
is a minimum of interpretation. For instance, with space, #9, as a 
primary base, a complete mechanism, I believe, accepts sensations 
(#4), satisfactions (#6), time (#10), and matter (#12). I 
am referring here to the type of mechanism which accepts as its 
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categories a spatio-temporal fieid within which atomic or distin- 
guishable field structures are differentiated in some sense and built 
up into more and more complex structures, molecules, living cells, 
etc., which are regarded as atomically analysable, and with which 
at a certain level of complexity are correlated mental states which 
are themselves analysable into sensory and affective elements, the 
latter being equated with value in terms of a hedonistic or interest 
ethics. 

In these terms typical interpretations are made of the other 
evidential items listed. It may be useful to suggest how. The 
mystic experience (#1) is interpreted as a psychopathic state 
in terms of mechanistic analytical psychology, and its noetic element 
of cosmic certainty is described as a neurotic illusion. The self 
(#2) is described as a complex psycho-physiological structure. 
Consciousness (#3) regarded as a distinct datum may be either 
accepted or rejected. It acquires little corroboration in terms of 
the indispensable items in the base of the theory and is likely to 
be questioned. But it may be accepted as virtually an independent 
item in the base. Volition (#5) is likely to be described in terms 
of sensations and satisfactions, though volition may be atomized 
into activities regarded as irreducible mental elements parallel with 
sensations and affections. Meanings (#7) are ordinarily inter- 
preted in associational terms and so reduced to sensory and physio- 
logical elements. Similarity (#8) is nominalistically interpreted 
so far as possible, and for the rest referred to the descriptive laws 
of the spatio-temporal-material field. Things (#11) are described 
as perceptual objects and reduced to associations of sensations, 
their reliability as cues to action depending upon their psycho- 
physical relations. Life (#413) is described as a complex chemical 
structure, though an independent element of life may be accepted 
in the same questionable way that an independent element of con- 
sciousness may be. Social structures (#14) are interpreted on the 
biological side as interacting aggregates of individual organisms, 
and on the psychological side as sentiments analysable in affective- 
volitional terms. Efficient causality (#16) as an alleged intuitive 
certainty is interpreted as a psychological illusion. Physical causa- 
tion is basically equated with spatio-temporal-material field struc- 
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tures. Spirits (£15) are fictions derived from dreams, hallucina- 
tions, etc. Indeterminism and probability (#17) may get either 
a subjective or an objective interpretation, though the tendency 
is to seek a determinate base in the spatio-temporal field and thence 
seek a cosmic determinism. Change (#18) is ultimately analysed 
into motion. As for substance (#19), this must probably be 
denied, since there is no single entity, not even the spatio-temporal 
field, which absorbs all others without residue. Yet Spinoza, who 
can plausibly be interpreted as a mechanist, ingeniously provides 
for substance through his concept of modes and attributes. 

I have used mechanism simply as an illustration—and the con- 
ception of mechanism I have in mind may strike some persons as 
something less than the most adequate that could be given. If so, 
there is nothing, we note—no claims of certainty or infallibility— 
to restrain any persons from presenting their interpretations for 
comparison in terms of corroborative power. But one important 
point may have been gained hy this brief detailed treatment. We 
can see what may be desired of such a theory, how flexible and 
yet resistant and resilient evidence is, and how men are able to 
meet one another without an impasse over issues involving un- 
restricted evidence. Our common aim is to get as large a mass of 
corroborative evidence as we can. When evidence that is organized 
on a chosen base appears recalcitrant to corroboration in either the 
positive or the negative sense, then we may either seek readjust- 
ments within the framework of that structure of evidence to take 
care of the difficulty; or we may seek for fresh evidence of a 
kind expected to clear up the difficulty ; or, the most radical alterna- 
tive, we may see, as a result of an analysis of the structure of the 
theory on the chosen base, that the difficulty lies in the basic cate- 
gories of the theory, and so be willing and anxious to discover 
what may be done in organizing corroborative masses of evidence 
on other bases—that is, by means of other categories. 

In most of this paper I have been speaking of types of un- 
restricted hypotheses rather than of particular philosophers. If 
the principal aim is to seek the organization, the structure, or the 
possible orders, of the world’s evidence, particular philosophers 
soon come to be regarded as so many experimenters in this enter- 
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prise. We become interested less in what such a man historically 
said or intended to say than in what he contributed to the organiza- 
tion or to the store of the world’s evidence. 

But for a judgment of a philosopher’s contribution, and (still 
more important) for our own ability to perceive and profit from 
his contribution, there is no better way, I believe, than to seek out 
as quickly as possible the base on which his theory is constructed. 
We are then probing into the vital joints of his thought. Stripped 
of all authoritarianism, verbalism, and dogmatism, what, we ask, 
is the evidence for what he says, and, having found the evidence, 
how, we ask, does it hold or stand together. 

When we approach individual philosophers in this way, their 
personalities, their language, and their cultural settings, drift to 
the periphery; but the central movement of philosophy, its per- 
sistent drive for the facts and the truth of the world, comes clearly 
out to the focus. 

I will conclude with a comment on eclecticism. This will serve as 
a summary of my main theses in the preceding discussion of meta- 
physical method. An eclectic, in terms of the preceding analysis, is 
one who tries to build up an unrestricted hypothesis simultaneously 
from two or more incompatible bases; and consequently, as we 
indicated, tries to work simultaneously with two or more incom- 
patible corroborative procedures. 

It follows that an eclectic by his method unnecessarily reduces 
the corroborative range of his evidence, and, consequently, the 
strength of his hypothesis. For by mixing incompatible corrobora- 
tive procedures in one unrestricted hypothesis, he fails (in direct 
proportion to the relative adequacy of the bases mixed) to get any 
corroboration at all, since both bases furnish alternative and in 
general incompatible descriptions for their complete corroborative 
range. Even if the eclectic does not himself carry the alternative 
descriptions from the different bases through (and, of course, he 
does not, for if he did he would see his difficulty), some other 
philosopher following out the structural lines of the two bases is 
bound to do so. The only way an eclectic can put a stop to this 
following out of alternative descriptions entailed by the selection 
of incompatible bases, is to asseverate the certainty, indubitability, 
selfevidence, infallibility, what you will, of the particular descrip- 
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tions he happens to pick. Eclecticism is thus a tempting invitation 
to dogmatism, and would scarcely exist without it. 

The eclectic’s hypothesis is thus not even as adequate as an 
hypothesis which consistently carries through one corroborative 
procedure derived from one fruitful base. With the consistent 
hypotheses, we see at least without confusion the way the evidence 
builds up on its base, however biased the world view on that base 
may be. But this is not our suggested alternative to eclecticism— 
not the choice between one clear hypothesis consistently biased in 
its procedure, and one confused hypothesis confusedly unbiased in 
its procedure. Our alternative to the single confusedly unbiased 
hypothesis is the whole unbiased array of clear relatively adequate 
hypotheses, from which the eclectic has arbitrarily chipped a piece 
here and a piece there. The relatively adequate hypotheses are, to 
be sure, as wholes mutually incompatible. But the difference be- 
tween incompatibilities within an eclectic theory, and incompati- 
bilities among relatively adequate clear theories, is that among the 
latter the grounds for the incompatibilities are clearly visible and 
not confused or hidden. The array of relatively adequate un- 
restricted hypotheses amounts to a summary of our human ex- 
perience with corroborations. The corroborative procedures are 
themselves thus clearly exhibited as part of the world’s total fund 
of evidence. I am even tempted to suggest that these corroborative 
procedures constitute our best contemporary answer to the problem 
of induction. They are the means by which we thread our way 
through evidence and make rational judgments regarding the ex- 
tension of evidence. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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JN THESE days of division and armed conflict, when the human 
family is locked in a deadly fratricidal combat, it is natural for 
us to search for principles of unification and concord. The present 
paper attempts to emphasize and support this trend by offering 
for contemplation one of the great philosophical visions which 
point toward unity: Averroes’ doctrine of the Mind. It is hoped 
that this doctrine, approached from the point of view of our present 
need, will attract not only an historical and speculative but a con- 
temporary and practical interest also. . 
Averroism, a movement which can claim a history of four 


centuries (from around 1200 up to beyond 1600), is Aristotelian. 


in origin. Its doctrine of the Mind is the fruit of centuries of 
commentatorial work on certain passages of Aristotle’s De Anima. 
In this epoch-making treatise, Aristotle, denoting the rational 
manifestation of the human soul, uses the term yod¢, translated by 
the Latins as intellectus or mens, the latter being the etymological 
root of our English Mind. The Arabian term \>—*9 (‘Aqal) 
used by Averroes and its Hebrew equivalent 55 (Sekel) are 


words closely expressing Aristotle’s conception of the mind, de- 


fined by him in this manner: “I call Nous that whereby the soul 
understands and apprehends.”* 


This Mind considered as a mere potentiality of thought is called 


by Aristotle vod¢ xaOyttxd¢, passive intellect ; considered as the act 
of thinking, it is called vod¢ nornttxd¢,? active intellect. The active 
intellect builds and organizes conceptual forms; the passive intellect 
receives such forms. The passive intellect, although definitely dis- 
tinguished from the sensitive part of the soul, perishes with the 
body. The active intellect, on the other hand, preexists,® enters the 
body from the outside, and is the Divine in man.‘ “This Nous”, 
says Aristotle, “is separate, impassive, unmixed, being by its essen- 


*Aéyo Siavoeita xal Arist., De Anim. 
III, 4, 429a, 23. 

* This phrase was used for the first time by Alexander of Aphrodisias in 
his De Anima, 88,24. See Uberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie 


I 
TTpcaahoxen, Arist. De Gen. Anim. II, 3, 736a, 31. See Zeller, Aristotle 
and the Earlier Peripatetics, 96-100. 
*Acixetar tov votv povov tigatev xai Deiov elvar pdvov. 
Arist. De Gen. Anim. B 3, 736ba7f. See Uberweg, op. cit., I, 387. 
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tial nature an energizing force, for action is always higher than 
passion and causal force higher than matter. And this alone is 
immortal and eternal; the passive Nous, on the other hand, is 
perishable.”* 

The unfinished and sketchy character of these weighty state- 
ments of Aristotle gave rise through the ages to unending specu- 
lations and to the most divergent interpretations. Pantheistic and 
theistic, naturalistic and spiritualistic, theories were derived from 
them. Enormous mental efforts were spent to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradictions of the De Anima and to fill the gaps in the 
treatment given to the problem.® In spite of, or perhaps owing to, 
this incompleteness of Aristotle’s inquiry, the problem he had 
raised regarding the nature of the Mind became one of the most 
widely discussed questions of the Middle Ages. 

Among the many who were attracted by these unfinished parts 
of the De Anima, Averroes ranks as probably the most famous. 
This remarkable Arabian thinker, the “Commentator” of Aristotle 
par excellence, gave an interpretation to the much discussed sub- 
ject which is momentous both in its implications and in its his- 
torical echoes.’ 


*Odtos 5 xal dxnatys xal duryi, ti otoia dv évégyea, del 
YAQ TYLMTEQOV TO TOU ovtos xal tis .. . xal 
pévov dbdvatov xai didwv .. . 6 xabyntixds Arist. De 
Anima, III 5, 430a17. 

* Averroes bewails the scantiness of Aristotle’s remarks to this point in 
the following words: “Causa autem istius ambiguitatis et laboris est, quia 
nullum sermonem ab Aristotele invenimus in hac intentione; sed tamen 
Aristoteles promisit declarare hoc.” Averr. De Anima, III, comm. 36, p. 


Saint Thomas also complains: “Hanc questionem Aristoteles promisit se 
determinaturum in tertio de Anima, licet non inveniatur determinata ab ipso 
in libris qui ad nos pervenerunt.” St. Thomas, Parva naturalia de motibus 
animalium, lib. L, tr. 1, cap. 4. See Munk, Mélanges de philo. juive et arabe 
(Paris, 1859) 448. 

*To reconstruct Averroes’ doctrine of the Mind, the writer consulted the 
following original sources: 

First, the work called Destructiones Destructionum, Averroes’ answer to 
Algazzali’s Tahafut al Falasifa, meaning, The Destruction of the Philoso- 
eo The study of this work was made possible by the kindness of the 

oose Library of Philosophy of the University of Southern California, 
which owns a rare incunabulum of the same, printed in Venice, 1497. 

_ Second, the Commentarius of Averroes to Aristotle’s De Anima, printed 
in Venice, 1496. This work is included in the above mentioned volume, 
owned by the University of Southern California. 

Third, the Maamdér Efshorut Hédvekut 0 Madmar Haszéchel Hahajuléni, 
1.e. Treatises on the Possibility of Conjunction or Treatise on the Material 
Intellect (to be quoted in these pages as “Treatise”) in the Hebrew transla- 
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Averroes in working out his doctrine of the Mind reaches his 
own conclusions by frequently alluding to the views of earlier 
commentators, especially to those of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(flourished ca. 200 A.D.) and Themistius (ca. 320-ca. 390). Since 
the Commentator himself favored this method, a presentation of 
his doctrine cannot go wrong by following him on his own path. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, influential writer of the Peripatetic 


School, introduced in his investigations a new terminology by | 


using for the name passive intellect the new term of material 


intellect, vod¢ bAtxdg,® a term chosen because of the potentiality 


inherent in this intellect to receive the intelligible forms. This 
passive, material, also called potential intellect, vod¢ Suvaytndg, is 
according to Alexander nothing but an éxtrydetde4¢, a prepared- 
ness or disposition of the sensitive level of the soul, and consists 
in a peculiar composition of the elements of the body. Averroes 
describes this view in the following manner: “According to Alex- 
ander potential intellect is a preparedness proper to the human 
complexity . . . prior absolutely to the active intellect.’”® “It is a 
faculty which arises from a mixture of the bodily parts and re- 
sults in a preparedness to receive the intellect which js actual.’’° 
This “preparedness” in Alexander’s view is not an entity, and 
should be compared not to the blank tablet of Aristotle but rather 
to the absence of inscription on the tablet. It may be compared 


tion of an anonymous writer from the Arabic, published, translated into 
eo and interpreted, by Ludwig Hannes, Halle, C. A. Kaemmerer and 

0. 1892. 

Fourth, the Sholshé Maamarim or Three Treatises, on the Conjunction of 
the Separate Intellect with man (the third from Averroes’ son). This text 
was translated from the Arabic into the Hebrew by Samuel Ibn Tibbon and 
retranslated in the German with explanations by Dr. J. Hercz, H. S. Her- 
man, 1869. 

There are two more treatises of Averroes with reference to the subject 
of the Mind: Epistola de connectione intellectus abstracti cum homine; and 
the De animae beatitudine. Neither of the two were accessible to the writer. 

* Haséchel hachomri. 

*“Potest enim intelligi secundum Alexandrum quod intendebat [Aristo- 
teles] per intellectum in potentia preparationem existentem in complexione 


humana .. . prior tempore intellectu agente simpliciter.” De Anima, III, 
comm. 20, p. 325. 
*“Ft dixit [Alexander] etiam in tractatu . . . quod intellectus materialis 


. . est virtus facta a mixtione quae cecidit in corporibus, et preparata ad 
recipiendum intellectum qui est in actu, et ista opinio in substantia intellectus 
materialis maxime distat a verbis Aristotelis.” De Anima, III, comm. 5, 


p. 320. 
tig Goa pdvov éotiv 6 vots tiv 
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to the ability to walk, latent in a new-born infant.’? Since, now, 
Alexander conceived the material intellect as a mere “carentia’’,™ 


or “lack”, a frontal quality capable of emerging quite in the sense 


of Samuel Alexander’s conception of “deity”, he sealed its fate 
as perishable according to the adage that “nothing that originates 
can be eternal”.’* It is not surprising, therefore, that Alexander 
denies the immortality of the individual Nous.*® 

The material intellect according to the teaching of the De Anima 


- is the substratum upon which the active intellect produces con- 


ceptual thought. Aristotle in that treatise used such cryptic words 
to characterize the active intellect that, as Zeller says, “Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias had excellent cause to seek for the Active 
Reason in the Divine Spirit rather than in a part of the human 
soul." From the ambiguous words and Oetov, Alexander 
had to take only a step to come to an identification of the active 
intellect with the Deity. To quote him: “The active intellect is 
called a being coming from without, not a part or a force of our 
own soul, but something in us which originates externally.” This 
something, according to his view, is the p@tov aittov, the “first 
cause’”.1® That Alexander’s interpretation of the words of Aristotle 
did not remain an isolated doctrine is a well known fact. We can 
trace it in the Middle Ages especially in the writings of Roger 
Bacon,” Robert of Lincoln, William of Auvergne, Adam de 
Marisco, and others.”° 

Alexander’s conception of the Mind had an early opponent in the 


od tH avaxidt aiti. Alexander, De Anima, 84, 24; see Hannes, op. cit., p. 7. 
®“Quemadmodum potentia ambulandi, quam homo habet in nativitate, 

venit ad actum post tempus.” Averroes, De Anima, III, comm. 36, 329. 

*“Tpsa vero inscriptionis carentia, fere intellectus materialis est.” De 
Anima 250-51. See Hercz, op. cit. 19. 

*“An existent which originated cannot be eternal, as Abunazar (Alfarabi) 
said.” Three Treatises 27. See Hercz, op. cit. 27. 

*“Et fecit Alexander opinari intellectum materialem esse generabilem 
et corruptibilem.” De Anima, III, 325-26. 

* Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, IT 99. 

* got Aeyduevos 6 ovx dv wdquov xai Sivapis tis 
Tis wuyxiic, GAA’ EEwev év Alex. De Anima, 108, 
22f. See Uberweg, Grundriss, I, p. 565. 

* Alex. De Anima 80, 18. See Uberweg, op. cit. I 565. 

*“Tntellectus agens secundum maiores philosophos non est pars animae 
sed est substantia alia et separata per essentiam ab intellectu possibili.” Opus 
maius, III 47. 

*See Maurice de Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy II 141. 
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person of Themistius, the other commentator with whom Averroes 
takes issue in his investigations. 

According to Themistius the material intellect has nothing in 
common with the body and the sensitive faculties of the soul. It 
is a potentiality of our own spiritual life-principle, a potentiality 
which when actualized is called the active intellect. The active 
intellect, in this view, is not an extraneous ingredient in the soul, 
but is identical with our soul.** This doctrine more successfully 
unifies our internal life by reducing both the active and the passive 
intellect to the same spiritual substance, the individual soul. “The 
active intellect”, as Averroes interprets this conception, “primarily 
continues with us only in contact with the material intellect. . . . 
According to this view, then, the active and the passive and the 
resultant (the intellect in action) are one and the same.””? For 
that reason, in the view of Themistius both the material and active 
intellect are immortal. How closely this doctrine resembles that of 
the Angelic Doctor and of the Scholastics in general, is apparent. 

In Averroes’ interpretation, the conception of the Nous gains 
a remarkable subtilty, refinement and richness of content. The 
“Tilustrious Kadi”, first, emphatically rejects Alexander’s doctrine 
of the material intellect as a mere bodily “preparedness”. “The 
conclusion of Alexander”, he says, “that the material intellect, 
being a mere potentiality and aptitude [of the body], originates 
and perishes, is—by my life—not true.””° “To say”, he continues, 
“that the material intellect is similar to the preparedness which is 
in the tablet, not to the tablet in so far as it is prepared ... , is 
false.”*° A mere “carentia”, “lack”, would be only a privation 
and would not have any nature of its own but the nature of its 


*™“Ft ideo opinatus est Themistius quod nos sumus intellectus agens et 
quod intellectus speculativus nihil est aliud nisi continuatio intellectus agentis 
cum intellectu materiali tantum, et non est sicut existimavit.” De Anima, 
III, comm. 5, p. 321. 

=“Themistius autem opinatur . . . quod intellectus agens non est innatus 
continuari nobiscum in primo nisi secundum quod tangit intellectum ma- 
terialem . . . Secundum igitur hanc opinionem agens et patiens et factum 
erunt idem.” De Anima, III, pp. 325-326. 

** Saint Thomas Aquinas treats this problem under the following quaestio 
of his Summa: “Utrum intellectus agens sit aliquid animae” (I.q.79, a.4), 
and comes to the following conclusion: “Respondeo dicendum quod intel- 
lectus agens de quo Philosophus loquitur, est aliquid animae.” 

*In the Arabic: “Al-Qadi al Ahadu’l-Ahadin.” Three Treatises, pp. 22-23. 

* Three Treatises, pp. 22-23. 

*“Tyicere autem quod intellectus materialis est similis praeparationi, quae 
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lacking subject.2” Assuming that the material intellect is nothing 
but a preparedness, the nature of this preparedness, evidently, 
could not be a mere general disposition but must have a specific 
nature of its own.”® For every preparedness alludes to a certain 
thing to be prepared.”® In order to understand a preparedness, one 
must know the nature of the thing to be prepared.®*° But it is pre- 
cisely here that Alexander betrays the weakness of his reasoning. 
He attempts to describe a preparedness without knowing the na- 
ture of the subject to be prepared, a thing which is evidently 
impossible.** 

At no other time does Averroes show more animosity than in 
his opposition to the naturalistic interpretations of Alexander and 
his followers, such as Alfarabi (d. 950) and others. Heatedly he 
exclaims: “Oh Alexander! do you think that Aristotle intended 
to present the nature of a preparedness only, not the nature of the 
thing prepared? ' am ashamed of this discourse and this wonder- 
ful exposition.’*? The true Aristotelian doctrine in Averroes’ 
view is that the material intellect is “not a body, nor a form in the 
body, and since it is not a body nor a power of the body, neither 
can it be a form of imagination”,** as taught by Avempace* 
(d. 1138) and Abubacer® (ca. 1100-1185). Such a view is absurd 


est in tabula, non tabulae secundum quod est praeparata . . . falsum est.” 
De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

*“Praeparatio enim est privatio aliqua et nullam habet naturam propriam 
nisi propter naturam subiecti.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

*“FEt intendebat per illos sermones demonstrare naturam praeparationis 
simpliciter, tunc illud non est proprium intellectui et omne hoc est pertur- 
batio.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

*“Praeparatio nam ostendit praeparatum.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 


3 

SB «Oportet necessario per cognitionem naturae praeparationis scire nat- 
uram praeparati.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

*“Naturam autem praeparationis propriae in intellectu impossibile est 
demonstrari sine natura subiecti.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

*“Q Alexander, reputas Aristotelem intendere demonstrare nobis naturam 


praeparationis tantum, non naturam praeparati . . . Ego autem verecundor 
ex hoc sermone et ex hac mirabili expositione.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, 
P. 324. 


“Unde Aristoteles . . . iudicavit precise quod natura subiecta ei [prae- 
patter differt ab aliis naturis praeparatis . . . unde necesse fuit ipsum 
intellectum] non esse corpus, neque formam in corpore, et cum non fuerit 
corpus, neque virtus in corpore, non erit etiam forma imaginationis.” De 
Anima, III, comm. p. 324. 
*“Abubacher autem et Avempace videntur intendere . . . quod intellectus 
a est virtus imaginativa.” De Anima, III, comm. 5, p. 320. 
idem. 
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since “from the substance of the elements and from their nature 
a power which distinguishes and comprehends cannot originate”’.%* 
According to true Aristotelian doctrine the material intellect is not 
a preparedness or a mere privation but 


a potentiality®? (dvayt¢) of the rational soul which, while it is - 


not an actual thing (évépyeta, actus actuans, or évtehéyera, actus 
actuatus ), is something truly existenial. 

So certain is Averroes about the truth of his interpretation that 
he is willing to risk the statement that “should this [doctrine] be 
not the opinion of Aristotle, it would have had to be accepted just 
the same as the true opinion’, ** an utterance which in the light of 
Averroes’ worshipful admiration of the Stagyrite sounds almost 
unauthentic.*® 

In explaining how this material intellect is introduced into the 
body, Averroes makes an important distinction between the pas- 
sive and the material intellect.“° The so called passive intellect, 
properly speaking, is nothing else but the power of imagination,* 
a disposition of the body to be affected by the active intellect. As 
such, it is proper to the individual, and, because it resides in the 
body, perishes with the individual body. When the active intellect 
joins this bodily disposition, the mere passive intellect becomes the 
material intellect, the power of imagination puts on the aspect of 
a potentiality of conceptual thought.*? Yet this new being is abso- 


*“A substantia namque elementorum et a natura eorum non potest feri 
virtus distinguens aut comprehensiva.” De Anima, III, comm. 5, p. 320. 

* “Tntellectus materialis nullam habet naturam .. . nisi naturam possi- 
bilitatis.” De Anima, III, comm. 5, p. 320. 

*“Ft si istud non esset opinio Aristotelis, oporteret opinari eam esse 
opinionem veram.” De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

* The following may illustrate Averroes’ unlimited devotion toward his 
master : 

“Credo namque quod iste homo fuerit regula in natura et exemplar quod 
natura invenit ad demonstrandum ultimam perfectionem humanam in 
materiis.” “For I believe that this man was set up by nature as a standard and 
exemplar to present the ultimate human perfection in material things.” De 
Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324. 

““Nam dixit [Aristoteles} de hoc intellectu. materiali quod non est 
passivus, sed immistus” (i.e. with the active intellect). Averr, Epistola de 
connectione intellectus abstracti cum homine. See Three Treatises, p. 24. 

““Tntellectus autem passivus est corruptibilis et absque hoc nihil intelligit 
et intendit [Aristoteles] per intellectum passivum virtutem imaginativam.” 
De Anima, III, comm. 5, p. 322. 

““T intellect en puissance est une chose composée de la disposition qui 
existe en nous et d’un intellect qui se joint a cette disposition, et qui, en 
tant qu’il y est joint, est un intellect prédisposé (en puissance ) et non pas un 
intellect en acte en tant qu'il n’est plus joint 4 la disposition.” Munk, Mé- 
langes, p. 447. See Uberweg, op. cit., II, 318. 
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lutely pure and independent from the body, since it has the identical 
substance with the active intellect, and, for that reason, it shares in 
its immortality. 

If Averroes in his conception of the material intellect leans 
toward the view of Themistius, in his doctrine of the active intel- 
lect he is influenced by Alexander of Aphrodisias.** Rejecting 
Themistius’ identification of the active intellect with the individual 
soul,** he teaches that the active intellect in us is the presence of 
a separate intellect which emanates from the Intelligence of the 
lowest sphere, that is, of the sphere of the Moon.*® Averroes con- 
siders both this active and the material intellect as one and the 
same in every human individual.*® 

Using Averroes’ elucidation that the universal Nous in its out- 
pouring into men resembles the sunlight which, though broken up 
by the manifold of reflecting bodies, yet, after the removal of 
bodies is one again,*” we may elaborate his metaphor in the follow- 
ing manner. 


Our bodies are like dewdrops, varying in size and shape. The 
quantitative differences of the glassy surfaces, observable on the 
dewdrops, may be compared to the passive intellect, that is, to our 


*“FEt nos convenimus cum Alexandro in modo ponendi intellectum agen- 
tem: et differimus ab eo in natura intellectus materialis; et differimus a 
Themistio in natura intellectus qui est in habitu, et in modo ponendi intel- 
lectum agentem; et nos etiam quoquo modo convenimus cum Alexandro in 
natura intellectus qui est in habitu et alio modo differimus.” De Anima, III, 
comm, 20, p. 326. 

Averroes agrees with Alexander in the latter’s view of the active intel- 
lect, which they both differentiate from the material intellect. But Averroes 
rejects Alexander’s view of the nraterial intellect as something perishable. 
As to Themistius, Averroes cannot accept his view of the intellect in action 
as eternal throughout. The intellect in action for Averroes is partly perish- 
able, when directed toward sensory data—a point in which he is one with 
Alexander—, partly eternal, when directed toward purely abstract forms,—a 
point in which he parts ways from Alexander. 

““Et ideo opinatus est Themistius quod nos sumus intellectus agens, et 
quod intellectus speculativus nihil est aliud nisi continuatio agentis cum 
intellectu materiali tantum. Et non est, sicut existimavit.” De Anima, III, 
comm. 20, p. 325. 

““Tntellectus agens ordinatur ex ultimo horum (scil. orbium) in ordine, 
et ponamus ipsum esse motorem orbis lunae.” Epit. metaphys. fol. 184, col. 
4, See Hercz, op. cit., p. 5. 

““QOportebit quod quoniam [anima] separata fuerit a corpore quod sit 
una et eadem in omnibus, videlicet, in numero.” Destr. Destr. disp. I, dub. 


, p. IL. 

““Et ideo dicimus quod anima est similis luci: quia sicut lux dividitur 
divisione corporum lucentium, postea unitur lux remotis lucentibus corpori- 
us, sic recte est de anima cum corporibus.” Destr. Destr. disp. I, dub. 8, 
Pp. 9. 
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different individual dispositions. When the sun, the active intellect, 
sends out his rays on the dewdrops, the smooth glassiness of these 
drops becomes luminous, capable of mirroring external objects, 
and this luminosity, a common character in every dewdrop, may 
be compared to the material intellect. The material intellect, in our 
comparison the sunny luminosity, is not an emergence from the 
dewdrops. Water can never turn into sunshine. Rather, the material 
intellect is to be conceived as identical with the sun which radiates 
actively and is luminous passively, although its luminosity can 
come into existence only in the presence of dewdrops. The radi- 
ance of the sun—the active intellect—in conjunction with the 
luminosity of the sun—the material intellect—results in a refrac- 
tion, different altogether according to the individual drop of dew. 
This refracted light is, in the terminology of Averroes, the “in- 
tellect in action”, the “habitual”, “speculative”, or “adopted” in- 
tellect.*® 

At the time of the disappearance of the dewdrops, their glassy 
surface and the refracted light, that is, the passive intellect and 
the intellect in action, disappear also. Death, however, cannot 
touch the material and active intellect. The effulgence of the sun, 
released from the state of bodily differentiation, returns into itself. 
Our Mind, therefore, exists eternally, yet not as an individual soul, 
but as an aspect or a moment of the one, indestructible, universal 
soul of the human species.*® 

The habitual intellect, vot¢ éxixtntos or voc is clearly identi- 
fied with the intellect in action and the speculative intellect in the following: 


“Der Intellect in habitu ist die Intelligibilia welche er in actu besitzt.” (Three 
Treatises, p. 40). 

“Et intelligemus per ipsum [intellectum agentem] res abstractas, non ita 
quod intellectus qui est in habitu intelligat hunc intellectum [agentem], cum 
intellectus qui est in habitu est generabilis et corruptibilis, iste autem [agens] 
non est generabilis neque corruptibilis” (De Anima, III, comm. 36, p. 329). 

“Intellectus speculativus nihil aliud est nisi perfectio intellectus materialis 
per intellectum agentem” (De Anima, III, comm. 5, p. 320). 

“Alexander autem opinatur quod intellectus qui est in habitu: et est 
speculativus, est alius ab intellectu agente” (De Anima, III, comm. 20, p. 


““Tntellectus materialis est unicus omnibus hominibus . . . generatio igitur 
et corruptio non est ei, nisi propter multitudinem [intentionum receptarum] 
contingentem ei... et ideo necesse est ut illud intellectus [materialis] non 
sit corruptibile simpliciter sed corruptibile in respectu uniuscuiusque indi- 
vidui” (De Anima, III, comm. 14, p. 324). , 

“Dicimus nos quod nullus sapientium ut invenimus opinatur quod anima 
innovetur et post mortem corporis remaneat, nisi Avicenna tantum” (Destr. 
Desir. disp. I, dub. 23, p. 23). See also: Uberweg, op. cit. II, p. 318. 
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Since the life of the Mind in us is partly passive, partly active, 
Averroes in his investigations gives a very careful analysis of the 
relationship or conjunction of the two. He finds that “the active 
intellect is a cause of the material intellect not only as an efficient 
cause, working from the outside like the light which produces 
vision in the eye, but also by being its last perfection as form and 
final cause”.®° In fact, as he continues : “It seems that its [the active 
intellect’s] conjunction and operation resembles more a conjunc- 
tion of the form with the matter than a conjunction of an efficient 
cause with its effect. .. . The relationship of the active to the 
material intellect can be compared to the maker of earthen wares 
who, as Themistius says, is (with his shaping power) present 
in the clay”, a conjunction called by Averroes “conjunction by 
existence”’.®? 

But what does the active intellect inform in the material intellect, 
which by its nature is a mere potentiality perfected by no form 
whatever? “For”, as Averroes says, “could it [the material intel- 
lect] be perfected by a form, this form would either hamper the 
reception of other forms, or it would change the form by receiving 
them”’,®* an observation which would be appreciated by Schillerian 
humanists and critical realists in general. 

The answer to this question, in a true Aristotelian fashion,™ is 
that the material intellect (prima perfectio) can never become 
intellect in action (postrema perfectio)®® without the perception of 
concrete existents. A phantasm is to be deposited in the sensitive 
part of the soul®* and “the rational soul has to consider the inten- 


” Three Treatises, I, p. 36. 

“Intellectus agens non quemadmodum ars seorsum a sua materia est, 
sed totus intellectui potentiae intextus immersusque habetur; finge excus- 
sorem in aere aut in ferro esse, non extrinsecus nonne pervadet penetrabitque 
in materiam universam?” Themistius, De Anima, 93a, 19, cap. 25, Venice, 
1502. See in Hannes, Treatise, p. 50. 

Treatise, p. 47. 

Treatise, p. 21. 

“Si namque habuerit formam propriam rerum tunc illa forma impediet 
eum intellectum materialem a recipiendo formas diversas extraneas, quia 
sunt aliae ab ea.” Averr. De Anima, III, comm, 4, p. 320. 

“ Ovdéxote voei dvev pavtdopatos ie. “The soul never knows 
without a phantasm”. De Anima, I, 3, p. 431, a16. ; 

““Tntellectus materialis est prima perfectio hominis . . . et intellectus 
speculativus est postrema perfectio.” De Anima, III, comm. p. 3 


20. 
““Tntellectus materialis nihil intelligit sine intellectu passibili.” De Anima, 
III, comm. 20, p. 326. 
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tions which are in the imaginative power’.®’ The process of ab- 
straction and the producing of the universal concept is performed 
by the active intellect which “creates and generates the ideas both 
intelligible and understood’”.®* “The mind”, as Averroes says, 
“excerpts the forms of extrinsic things from their material”, 
and “makes the intentions which are in the imaginative power to 
be actual movers of the material intellect to understand after they 
were potential movers’’.®° 

The following simile of Averroes illustrates this process quite 
successfully: “The relation of the active intellect to this material 
intellect is the relation of the light to the transparent medium, and 
the relation of the material forms to the same [the material intel- 
lect] is the relation of color to the transparent. For just as the 
light is the perfection of the transparent, in the same manner, 
the active intellect is the perfection of the material intellect. And 
as the transparent is not moved by a color nor does it receive it 
except when there is light, in the same way this [material] intellect 
does not receive the intelligible things which are present unless it 
is perfected by the [active] intellect and is illumined by it. And 
just as the light brings the color from potentiality to actuality so 
that it can move the transparent, in the same way the [active] intel- 
lect makes the potential intentions to be actually understood so that 
the material intellect can receive them.’’** By the cooperation of the 
active intellect, thus, Averroes hopes to circumvent the antinomy 
of matter moving spirit,®* later so keenly felt by Descartes. In 


“Ft ideo anima rationalis indiget considerare intentiones quae sunt in 
virtute imaginativa.” /bid., III, comm. 5, p. 320. 

*“Tntellectus quae creat et generat intelligibilia et intellecta est intelli- 
gentia agens.” Jbid., III, comm. 5, p. 321. 

“Mens aufert eas [formas rerum extrinsecarum] a materiis et facit eas 
primo intellecta in actu.” Jbid., III, comm. 4, p. 320. 

”“Agens ... est illud quod facit intentiones quae sunt in virtute imagina- 
tiva esse moventes intellectum materialem in actu postquam erant moventes 
in potentia.” /bid., III, comm. 5, p. 322. 

*“Respectus intellectus agentis ad istum intellectum [materialem] est 
respectus lucis ad diaphanum et respectus formarum materialium ad ipsum 
est respectus coloris ad diaphanum ; quemadmodum enim lux est perfectio. 
diaphani, sic intellectus agens est perfectio intellectus materialis, et quemad- 
modum diaphanum non movetur a colore, neque recipit eum nisi quando 
lucet, ita iste intellectus [materialis] non recipit intellecta quae sunt hic nisi 
secundum quod perficitur per illum intellectum [agens] et illuminatur per 
ipsum. Et quemadmodum lux facit colorem in potentia esse in actu, ita quod 
possit movere diaphanum, ita intellectus agens facit intentiones in potentia 
intellectas in actu, ita quod recipit eas intellectus materialis.” De Anima, 
IIL, comm. p. 322. 

“Die materiellen Formen bewegen diesen Intellect [materiellen] vermit- 


telst des separaten Intellects, weil es nicht méglich ist, dass ein materieller 
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Averroes’ thought the spiritual power that activates our material 
intellect is the same power that makes the potentially knowable 
objects actually knowable; the transparent and color are en- 
lightened by the same light. In this way, the intellect, as a matter 
of fact, perceives itself by itself; “the intellectual and the intel- 
ligible will be identified” ;°* the object of thought becomes the 
product of thought. The active intellect in this set-up presents dim 
anticipations of the a priori forms of later idealistic philosophies. 

The active intellect, however, functions not only as an efficient 
and formal but as a final cause also. In this sense, the active 
intellect is considered as an end which attracts our human minds 
to find in a union with it the ultimate perfection of our individual 
intellect in action. The condition of obtaining this end is liberation 
from passions®™ and from the particular, externally gained images,® 
a view in which Averroes clearly sacrifices his empiricism to mysti- 
cism. His peripatetic doctrine about the necessity of sensory 
images® comes into conflict with his rationalistic bias, according 
to which “the more a man is capable to think without phantasm, 
the higher his intellectual faculty is”.°* The “conjunction by com- 
prehension” is described by Averroes in the following manner: 
“In so far now as the active intellect cannot enter with the intellect 
in action into a conjunction by comprehension, because this latter 
is something that originated, and in that case—assuming the im- 
possible—knowledge would originate in that which is eternal, it 
remains that the conjunction must be a comprehension of the 
separate intellect by the intellect in action. If now someone should 


Beweger das bewegen soll, was an keiner Materie ist.” Three Treatises, p. 


54. 

“Three Treatises, p. 54. The Aristotelian theory of the identity of the 
vos, vonois, and vontév, is well known from Metaph. I, 7, 14. and XII. 7 
and 9; also De Anima III, 4. 

““Darum begreifen wir die Form des aktiven Intellekts so lange nicht, 
als der sogenannte Intellekt in actu (oder: ‘in habitu’) als ein wirkliches 
Wesen in uns besteht, und dies ist der Intellekt, dessen Existenzursache in 
uns die (durch Leidenschaftlichkeit unserer) Natur (beeinflusste) und 
(getriibte) Selbstbestimmung ist.” Treatise, p. 51. 

“Three Treatises, p. 54. 

“Sine virtute imaginativa et cogitativa nihil intelligit intellectus qui 
dicitur materialis” (De Anima, III, comm. 20, p. 326). “Anima rationalis 
indiget considerare intentiones quae sunt in virtute imaginativa” (Jbid., III, 
comm. 4, p. 320). “Intellectus materialis nihil intelligit sine intellectu pas- 
sibili” (/bid., III, comm. 20, p. 326). 
anes summarized view quoted on p. 39 of his translation of the 

reatise. 
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say that . . . this is impossible, our answer is: obviously, if the 
habitual intellect continued in existence in the moment of conjunc- 
tion, necessarily something not eternal would grasp the eternal. 
But the habitual intellect when it is raised by the active intellect 
will be extinguished, and the material intellect . . . will be united 
with the active intellect . . . without being raised from a temporal 
(verganglich) existent®* to an external one.”®® 

This conception, strongly reminiscent of Sufi mysticism, has 
been open to many criticisms in the ensuing centuries. When 
Averroes said that the intellect in action, insofar as it is multiple 
by turning to sensory data, is perishable, and is eternal insofar 
as it is one by turning to the pure form,” he not only introduced 
an awkward duality into the mind, but, in the words of the Renais- 
sance writer Pomponazzi, actually deified the human intellect, a 
charge which Averroes tried to forestall in the preceding quota- 
tion. “To say”, objects Pomponazzi, “that the intellect has two 
modes of knowing, viz., one without a phantasm at all and another 
with a phantasm, is to transform human nature into the divine 
one ... and thus we would introduce a tale of Ovid, that is, the 
transmutation of one nature into another.”"* Even though this 
-statement does not quite do justice to Averroes, it points out suc- 
cessfully the weak poini of his view, namely, the difficulty of 
understanding how the human soul, which is individualized by 
matter,”* can be considered personal after the elimination of the 
sensory images. 

The idea of liberation from sensory images leads Averroes to 


* The material intellect, cosmologically, in its essence, is eternal, since it 
is substantially one with the active intellect; psychologically, however, it is 
temporal, since it originates in the human being by the contact of the active 
intellect with the passive, individual disposition. 

Treatise, p. 53. 

”“T)uae istarum trium sunt aeternae, scilicet agens et recipiens: tertia [in- 
tellectus habitualis] autem est generabilis et corruptibilis uno modo, aeterna 
autem alio modo.” De Anima, III, comm. 20, p. 1440b. 

™"*Ticere enim... ipsum intellectum duos habere modos cognoscendi, 
scilicet sine phantasmate omnino, et alium cum phantasmate, est transmutare 
naturam humanam in divinam .. . et sic poneremus fabulas Ovidii, scilicet 
naturam in alteram naturam_transmutari.” Pomponazzi, De immortalitate 
animi (1516), Cap. ix. See in Ernst Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der 
Philosophie der Renaissance. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, Berlin 1927, p. 147. 

= “Causa nam pluralitatis seu numeralitatis est materia... nullum namque 
individuum ab alio individuo distingui debet ab aliqua proprietate nisi per 


accidens: imo individua ab invicem distinguuntur materia.” Destr. Destr. 
disp. I. dub. 7, p. 8. 
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significant speculations regarding the nature of the separate or 
active intelligence. “If a being were free from matter”, he says, 
“its intellect would be identical with the intelligible object alto- 
gether.”’* For that reason, the separate intelligence in its activity 
does not depend upon the knowledge of external things,”* for, in 
that case, it would be caused by the thing known and, thus, it 
would not be its own cause.” Far from this being the case, “the 
order of beings follows the order of separate intelligence”,”* inas- 
much as the same principle that causes the order of ideas also 
causes the order of things."7 “The [separate] intellect which is 
followed by the things understands by necessity the realm of beings, 
not as if it would know anything externally, but by understanding 
any order of beings all by itself.”"* “The separate intellect does not 
know anything but itself and by knowing itself it knows all things 
because its understanding is nothing else but the order of all 
things.”"® This is an important point in the knowledge of the 
human intellect. Our intellect, although enmeshed in matter and 
sensory images, because of its essential identity with the separate 
or active intellect, participates, to a certain degree, in the pure 
activity of that intellect.*° “The soul of comprehension is the soul 
of existence’’* in our own mind too. 

The similarity between these ideas of Averroes and Spinoza’s 

™ “Si aliquis fuerit sine materia tunc intellectus ipsius idem esset quod 
intelligibile omnimode.” Destr. Destr. disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 

*“Tmo necessarium est in eo quod est separatus intellectus quod non 
dependat in sua intellectione rerum seu entium de illis rebus.” Destr. Destr. 
disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 

“Tunc nam causaretur [intellectus agens] ab illo ente quod intelligit, et 
non esset ipsius causa.” /bid., disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 


““Ordo nam entium sequitur ordinem intelligentiarum separatarum, sicut 
ordo nostri intellectus sequitur ordinem entium.” Jbid., disp. III. dub. 18, 


» 44. 

™ “Sequitur necessario quod sit haec scientia ordinata quae est sine dubio 
causa ordinis cuiuscumque entium et quod intellectus hic sit ordo ex quo 
causatur hic ordo.” [bid., disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 

*“Ft ille intellectus [agens] quem entia sequuntur, intelligit necessario 
entia in eo quod intelligit de seipso ordinem cuiuslibet entium, non quod 
intelligat aliquid extra se.” Jbid., disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 

_ ®“Tntellectus separatus non intelligit nisi seipsum et intelligendo seipsum 
intelligit omnia entia quia intellectio sua non est aliud nisi omnium entium 
ordo.” Destr. Destr. disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 

_““Et ideo non est imaginandum quod in eo [in intellectu agente] sit aliqua 
differentia inter comprehendens et comprehensum. Sed intellectus noster 
non sic se habet, quia in eo dicta duo differunt aliquo modo. Sed est quaedam 
similitudo inter nostrum intellectum et praedictum.” Jbid., disp. VI. dub. 2, 


Pp. 73. 
““Die Seele des Begreifens ist die Seele der Existenz.” Treatise, p. 40, 42. 
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proposition that “the order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things’’*? is clearly evident. Can a 
historical relationship between the famous Jew and the famous 
Arabian be established? The clue is furnished by Spinoza himself, 
who in the Note to his above quoted proposition makes the follow- 
ing remark: “This truth seems to have been dimly recognized by 
those Jews who maintained that God, God’s intellect, and the 
things understood by God, are identical.’’** The term “Jews” may 
refer either to Leone Ebreos (d. betw. 1520-35) and his Dialoghi 
d’amore or to another favorite author of Spinoza, Levi ben Gerson 
(d. 1344), whose Averroistic teachings are well known to scholars. 

To be sure, Spinoza’s conception of the human Mind as “part 
of the infinite intellect of God’’** and Averroes’ doctrine of the 
Mind are not the same. Averroes’ active intellect in its inner nature 
is not God himself but the intelligence of the lowest of the spheres. 
In its function, however, the active intellect resembles closely 
Spinoza’s infinite intellect. Just as Averroes’ active intellect knows 
everything by knowing itself, in the same manner “God’s power of 
thinking is equal to his realized power—that is, whatsoever fol- 
lows from the infinite nature of God in the world of extension 
(formaliter), follows without exception in the same order and 
connection from the idea of God in the world of thought (objec- 
tive).*° And just as in our present state, according to the teaching 
of Averroes, because of the particularity and materiality of our 
intellect in action, “our intellect fails in the comprehension of the 
nature of things”,®* in the same manner, according to Spinoza, 
when “God has this or that idea, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in so far as he is displayed through the nature of the human 
Mind”’,*? “the Mind has not an adequate but only a confused 
knowledge of itself, of its own body, and of external bodies’.®* 
From this it follows that to know adequately the order of things, 
we must unearth in our Mind** the order of ideas in their unalloyed 


Ethics, Il. prop. 7. 

* Ethics, U1. Prop. 7. Note. ™ Tbid., II. Prop. 9. Corollary. 

*® Ethics, 11. Prop. 7. Corol. 

*“Tntellectus noster deficit in naturarum rerum comprehensione.” Destr. 
Destr. disp. VI. dub. 2, p. 73. 

* Ethics, Il. Prop. 11. Corol. * Tbid., II. Prop. 29. Corol. 

* “Whenever it [the mind] is determined in anywise from within, it re- 
gards things clearly and distinctly.” Ethics, II. Prop. 29. Note. 
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purity, by identifying ourselves to the utmost with the active 
intellect of Averroes or with the infinite intellect of Spinoza, “in 
so far this constitutes the essence of the human Mind”. 

Averroes’ conception of the separate intellect which by knowing 
itself knows everything® becomes, in his thought, the source of a 
remarkable intuition with reference to the mystery of conscious- 
ness. He explains this greatest of all phenomena by pointing out 
that the material intellect in us can comprehend itself for no other 
reason but that it possesses a power of receptivity, which is ac- 
cording to the self-receptive nature of the separate intellect.** We 
are endowed with the quality of self-awareness, because it is the 
nature of the active intellect in us to be conscious of everything by 
being conscious of itself. 

The import of Averroes’ doctrine of the Mind may be seen in 
the external criterion of its historical metempsychoses. Next to 
the affinity which the views of Averroes bear to Spinozism, we may 
trace their reappearance from Malebranche’s “raison universelle”, 
through Eduard von Hartmann’s “Philosophy of the Unconscious”, 
to Carl G. Jung’s “Collective Unconscious” in our own day. 
According to Malebranche we can know the world only when our 
soul is so closely united with the universal, divine intellect that we 
can know all things in God.* 

Only when one has come to see that consciousness does not belong to the 
essence, but to the phenomenon, that thus the plurality of the consciousness 
is only a plurality of the appearance of the One, only then will it be pos- 
sible to comprehend the essential unity of all corporeal and spiritual 
phenomenal individuals, which Spinoza apprehended in his mystical con- 
ception and declared the one Substance. . .. And if it is possible for the 
unconscious soul of an animal to be simultaneously present and purposively 
active in all organs and cells of the animal, why should not an unconscious 
world-soul be simultaneously present and purposively efficient in all or- 


ganisms and atoms, since indeed the one and the other must be thought as 
unlocalized ?934 


” Ibid., II. Prop. 11. Corol. 

" “So Intellektuelles und Intelligibles werden Eins . .. das Wirkende und 
das Bewirkte eine Substanze werden, so dass er sich tberhaupt selber 
wahrnimmt und dieses ist notwendiger Weise der separate Intellekt.” Three 

reatises, p. 54. 

”“Und dass er [der materielle Intellekt] nur deshalb sich selber begreift, 
weil in ihm eine Reception ist, welche von der Naturart der Reception der 
separaten Intellekte ist.” Three Treatises, p. 54. 

“Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu.” Rech. de la Vér. III. 2, 6. 

™ Philosophy of the Unconscious, by Eduard von Hartmann, page 226. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1931. 
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Jung teaches that “the collective unconscious is not individual, but 
universal, is self-identical in all men and thus constitutes a psychic 
foundation, superpersonal in its nature, that is present in every one 
of us”.®* A special study may bring to light momentous similarities 
between Averroes and German Idealism. Such a study might dis- 
cover resemblances of the intellect in action with the Kantian “em- 
pirical self” and of Averroes’ separate intellect with Kant’s “tran- 
scendental self”. Even closer relationship may be established be- 
tween the separate intellect and the universal and absolute self of 
post-Kantian absolute idealism. 

The real historical significance of Averroes’ doctrine of the 
Mind is that in it he has elevated the human power of thought 
from its isolated state of particularity to a superindividual level, 
where the Mind becomes an absolute unity, universal, impersonal, 
and ontologically objective in character. How this simple, unitary 
substance performs thinking operations as a single act, while 
apparently diversified in the multiplicity of individual thinkers, 
remains the crux of Averroes’ theory and he is keenly sensitive to 
it. “How the material intellect”, he says, “which is neither gener- 
able nor corruptible is numerically one in all individuals, and how 
the actually known things, that is, the speculative intellect, are 
numbered according to the number of individuals who are gener- 
able and corruptible, is a very difficult question and extremely 
ambiguous.”® He is convinced that “from the first which is simple 
and one, only one thing can proceed”.** And yet the stubborn fact 
of particularity and individuality in thought remains. Averroes 
explains this connection of the one with the many in terms of a 
merely external and contingent relation of the universal Mind with 
the body and with the sensory images externally received from 
the environment of the body.” 


“Carl G. Jung, The Integration of the Personality (New York, 1939) 
P. 52-53. 

autem ... quomodo intellectus materialis est unus in numero 
in omnibus individuis hominum, non generabilis neque corruptibilis: et 
intellecta existentia in eo in actu, et est intellectus speculativus, sunt 
numerata per numerationem individuorum hominum generabilium et cor- 
ruptibilium per generationem et corruptionem individuorum: haec quidem 
quaestio valde est difficilis et maximam habet ambiguitatem.” De Anima, 
III, comm. 5, p. 321. 

*“Postquam primus est simplex et unus, non debet ab eo procedere nisi 
unum.” Destr. Destr. disp. III. dub. 12, p. 34-35. 

““Ft iam declaratum est ex predictis dubitationibus quod impossibile est 
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Although Averroes reduces the individual soul to a cosmological 
force, that is, to one of the spherical intelligences,** yet he can- 
not, on the basis of his statements, be called a pantheist. It is true 
that he comments favorably on the Sufi teaching according to 
which “there is no otherness [no independent individual] outside 
of Him [God]”,® but he adds that “this is esoteric knowledge, and 
that it would be just as wrong to spread it among the common 
crowd as to withhold it from those who are initiates”.®* Averroes 
in this respect seems to follow the taqiyya, i.e., “prudence” practice 
of the Shi’a branch of Mohammedans, especially those of the 
Druses*” who taught that they were authorized to hide their inti- 
mate feelings and religious convictions “from people plunged in 
ignorance and darkness”.’ Averroes, therefore, might have been 
a pantheist at heart; outwardly, however, he differentiates the 
world with its imperfections from God in whose essence all things 
are contained purely and eminently. God is the formal cause of 
the world but not identical with it. 

It is common knowledge that the antipodes of the “one and the 
many” have been alternately emphasized in various times, at vari- 
ous places, for various reasons. Christianity, which is basically a 
personalistic movement, has persistently refused to sacrifice the 
individual soul to any monistic principle. Personal experience 
taught Saint Augustine that “the soul knows nothing more than 
what is present in consciousness, and nothing can be more present 
to her than she herself”.1°? Psychological introspection convinced 
Saint Thomas Aquinas in his book De unitate intellectus contra 


ut intellectus [materialis] copuletur cum unoquoque hominum et numeretur 
per numerationem eorum . . . remanet ut continuatio intellectorum cum 
nobis hominibus sit per continuationem intentionis intellectae cum nobis, et 
sunt intentiones imaginatae.” De Anima, III, comm. 5, p. 322. — 

* Averroes enumerates the spheres in the Destructto Destructionis as fol- 
lows: Luna, Mercurius, Venus, Sol, Mars, Juppiter, Saturnus, Octava sphera. 

"Aus diesem Grund lehrten die ersten Mystiker: ‘Es gibt kein Er ausser 
Ihm. Alles dieses ist jedoch esoterisches Wissen und darf nicht durch 
Schriften verbreitet, noch seine Annahme den Menschen zur Pflicht gemacht 
werden. Aus diesem Grunde ist es in den Offenbarungslehren nicht enthalten, 
und wer es am unrechten Orte vorbringt, begeht einen Frevel, ebenso wie 
derjenige, der es vor den Eingeweihten verbirgt.” Max Horten, Die Haupt- 
lehren des Averroes, 242. 

* Founded by the Fatimid, Hakim (996-1020). 

*" H. Lammens, Islam, Beliefs and Institutions, 145, 155, 167. 5 

™ “Nihil enim tam novit mens, quam id, quod sibi praesto est, nec menti 
magis quidquam praesto est, quam ipsa sibi.” Augustinus, De trinitate, XIV, 
4. n. 7. 
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Averroistas that the doctrine of the “race-soul”, instead of ex- 
plaining, destroys thought which, as a matter of fact, functions 
always as the act of a self.*°* For reasons proper to the early 
Renaissance period Petrarch, Ficino,% and Nicholas of Cusa’® 
were equally antagonistic to Averroes’ doctrine of the active intellect. 

On the other hand, the Asiatic spirit with its slower individual 
initiative ; Neo-Platonism, reflecting the setting sun of the Greek 
genius ; Dante, the dreamer of a world state, who placed the Aver- 
roist Siger of Brabant in Heaven ; Bruno, the selfeffacing visionary ; 
Spinoza, the God-intoxicated geometrician ; German thought from 
Goethe to Hegel, representing an era of romantic escape, stressed 
the principle of the one as against the many. 

Our present world, the woes of which are traced by many to an 
internal combustion of the forces of individualism, will probably. 
be restored to a new balance by a re-emphasis on the principle of 
universalism, by a conquest of the idea of oneness over manifold- 
ness. In the face of such prospects, Averroes’ doctrine of the Mind 
may furnish valuable points for the discovery of deeper founda- 
tions upon which to build a unified human society. 


STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


* Ernst Cassirer, op. cit., 134. 
Quid enim menti naturalius, quam sui ipsius cognitio.” Ficinus, E pistol. 
Lib. L., fol. 628. 

** “Unde hoc nequaquam possibile arbitror unum esse intellectum in om- 
nibus hominibus.” Cusanus, /diota, lib. III, de mente, Cap. 12, fol. 167 f. 
Cassirer, op. cit. 136-138. 
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DISCUSSION 
A NOTE ON SYMBOLIC INVERSION 


on artists distortion as a symbolic technique has become a 
habitude for releasing fresh symbolic energies. What began as 
a query about technique as such gradually took on an undertone of 
concern about what symbols say. The arresting thing about this phase 
of symbolic expression is its use of the metamorphic principle with its 
transformations, transfigurations, multiple and fused images, meta- 
phorical impositions, and, in short, its planned incongruity. One can 
see all this as a device of competitive bidding for attention; but it is 
more rewarding to ask what is being said. 

It is possible to regard such artistic expression as a case of con- 
fusion in the artist or even as the unconscious distortion of a dream- 
manifold in the Freudian manner. But I wish to explore another 
hypothesis. Let the artists be pictured as a chorus. Judicious though 
partisan, the artists can be seen as moving about a center of heroic 
conflicts between symbols of authority, the protagonists and antago- 
nists. These are the passions of the day. The point is that, if devious 
expression and distortion are present on the level of aesthetic images, 
the causes can be looked for on the level of social theory. It will hardly 
suffice, however, to discover evidence of political and economic dis- 
sidence as this is phrased today in the idioms of accepting and re- 
jecting symbols of authority. It must be shown that measures for cor- 
rection reside intrinsically and reflexively in the symbolic moment 
itself, 

I should like to approach the problem of symbolic correction by 
means of a typical device of Greek comedy, that of the agon (ayy). 
By the time of Aristophanes the agon had become one of the canonical 
parts of a comedy, The salient feature of the agon, what gave it 
typicality, was the principle of ambivalence. It was constituted by 
styled and mannered ritual combats centering about two major masks 
and given a high emphasis of dramatic tension by choral matches of 
alternate praise and abuse. To this was eventually affixed the strict 
formality of a dialexis. A dialexis as a component of comedy is essen- 
tially made up from pairs of arguments with a logistic counterpoint 
structure.1 Allowance must be made for a certain looseness in dramatic 
dialogue, of course. The agon is embodied as personalistic in terms 
of activated masks, as chorally phonal and antiphonal and as sharply 
dialectical. As in religious rite, such action would be incantatory, con- 
fessional, and instructive, since the participant through identification 
with the agonic suffering could read himself into and, hence, out of 


Cf. The Origin of Attic Comedy, F. M. Cornford, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 
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the dramatic form. Due to the masks worn there can be no doubt that 
the symbols refer beyond themselves as well as to themselves. This 
section can be given great generality of scope. One need only point 
out that the agon has the same generic morphology wherever persons 
compete, whether such ‘place’ be that of the comic, tragic, a market 
or a court. 

To fix terms for discourse, Cornford has expressed the counter- 
correspondence of the major masks of the comic agon to one another 
by calling one an agonist (the hero) and the other an antagonist.? 
The suffering of an ordeal is an agony. In relation the one to the other 
the agonist is an ironist while the antagonist is an impostor. The 
impostor claims the dignity of first things, but wanting proportional 
power the impostor falls short of the ironist. Cornford has noted that 
the impostor tends to be transfigured by imitation into the agonist, 
that is, to be assimilated. This holds true for lesser masks with respect 
to greater ones, in general. The inverse of this is the magnet-figure in 
the Jon in which Apollo inspires the Muses. This is the first assimila- 
tion and plurification. Another degree follows in that each Muse in 
turn assimilates and plurifies her sort of poets. Such charismatic figures 
have more seriousness for Platonic myth than it has been fashionable 
for some time to suppose. But the striking thing in this section is the 
theme of assimilation and, hence, of imitation running through the 
construction of any agon. 

For Aristotle comedy and tragedy belong to the same genus, that of 
imitating the action of human agents. This is their common principle. 
They differ in that comedy imitates characters of a lower type. In the 
Poetics Aristotle qualifies “the lower” by saying in effect that the 
characters are not radically bad, for the ludicrous is only a subsort of 
the ugly and ill-favored. True, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, 
but the distortion is held in such check as not to pain or disorganize 


. * Op. cit. 148. “The Impostor in Aristophanes, .. . has three essentials: (1) 
he interrupts the sacrifice or wedding-feast, and claims a share in the fruits 
of the Agonist’s victory; (2) he has a vaunting, boastful, swaggering dis- 
position; (3) he is regularly mocked, beaten, or otherwise mishandled, and 
driven away We have already found reason to suggest that he may be in some 
way a double of the Antagonist.” Further: “The special type we shall turn 
to will be that in which the God and his adversary are distinct, and a conflict 
is fought out between them. But here we must bear in mind the curious 
— by which the enemy of the God is also a double of the God him- 
se ” 


*Cf. Alcibiades’ Praise of Socrates, Symposium. The ironic impostor 
Alcibiades has turned the technique of the dialectical hero, Socrates, against 
the master himself, a nice example of reversal and assimilation. “The way 
I shall take, worthy companions, in my talking up of Socrates is by simili- 
tudes. Perhaps he thinks I do this for derision; quite otherwise, I choose my 
similitude for the sake of truth, not for talking him down. For I say he is 
most like those figurines of Silenus resting in the image-makers’ shops; 
those, I mean, which ... : when the two halves of such figures are pulled 
apart, they are found to contain images of the gods.” Et seq. 
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as monsters do. One can rephrase this to read that comedy tends 
toward defect while tragedy tends toward excess, because the former 
writes man down while the latter writes him up. The crisscross pat- 
terns of light and shadow in Greek mimesis do not come merely from 
behind the head and over the shoulder.* In some sense indeed man is a 
measure. For, if there is an excess, it must consist in a going beyond 
of a normal-form (or measure of man as homo communis). And, if 
there is a defect, it must consist in the falling short of a normal-form.® 
Not only do comedy and tragedy have the same three func- 
tional moments: the ordeal (xéQo0¢), the reversal of the situation 
(meptnétera), and the formal moment of insight (dvayva@ptetg), but 
the inclusion extends to the elements. Tragedy as a synthesis of imita- 
tive moments mirroring the objects imitated can be broken down 
into six elementary terms. Three have to do with the order of ex- 
ternal signs, namely, spectacular arrangement (éft¢), lyrical song 
(weAonotta), and diction (Aé&t¢). Three have to do with internal 
signs, that is, with imitative moments in the psyche, namely, plot 
(ud00¢), character and thought As the discussion 
of the agon suggests, each of of these elements is a mode of imitation. 
Ethos or character is shown by every choice that a personal agent 
makes. Thought is shown by an agent’s shifting from rule to case 
and vice versa, but especially by the way he brings things into per- 
spective in magnifying the less and minimizing the more. It is possible 
to study the formal causes of comic and tragic perspection by shifting 
the emphasis of attention from choice to thought. The formal cause of 
political rhetoric is found in ethics. For Aristotle thought or meaning is 
the formal cause of choice; and thought, I have mentioned, is a mode 
“However, concern is not at present centered upon the positive way in 
which the poet gathers his materials through specious moments of human 
and social contrast : codes, rituals of communion and exclusion, loyalties of a 
fraternal, filial, or heroic cast, magic therapy and family pieties, etc., .. . 
all heavily impregnated with passion and residual authority, thus producing 
styles, fashions and sensibilities in propriety of metaphor and image. This 
is the order of efficient causes and as such it cuts below the level of the 
present problem. Cf. V. Pareto, The Mind and Society, four volumes, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 
®* The mathematical analogue for this is given in terms of Euclid. Cf. 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, Sir Thomas L. Heath, Cam- 
bridge University Press, As an analogue this must be given the full scope 
of the imperative expressed in mutatis mutandis. Cf. especially Heath’s 
note p. 410: “As II. 12, 13 are supplementary to I. 47 (scil. the Pythagorean 
theorem), so II. 14 (scil. to construct a square equal to a given rectilineal 
figure ) completes the theory of transformation of areas so far as it can be 
carried without the use of proportion. .. . The problem still remaining un- 
solved is to transform any rectangle (as representing an area equal to that 
of any rectilineal figure) into a square of equal area.” Cf. also VI. 14 (To 
two given straight lines to find a mean proportional) et seq.; VI. 27, 28 
and 29. Book V is basic. A short essay does not allow Book V, def. 3, to be 
argued out in terms of xovv as opposed to xoodv; but a ratio is not ty oe | 


restricted to quantitative substitution by nature: Book V, def. 3. Adéyog @ 
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of imitation. Man’s normal-form is a mean proportional somehow be- 
tween tragedy and comedy, for distortion itself is a form of imitation. 
Demetrius sharpens the sense of this in his de Elocutione, saying that 
delight in comedy comes about especially from hyperbole because an 
hyperbole treats the impossible as if it were possible. 

Speaking in his work, The Interpretation of Dreams, of the mani- 
fest form of the dream, Freud says that the conceptual content is not 
thought, but is transformed into visual images, to which the dreamer 
gives credence, and which he believes himself to experience.® Freud 
never made it clear how such a transformation occurs other than by 
pointing out that it does, I should like to follow an instance of the 
inverse process, that of generic signs being transformed into ideas, 
A transformation occurs whenever something is changed into some- 
thing else according to a rule either implicit or explicit. It is most 
helpful to isolate the rule when this is possible. 

Even with the slight prologue given so far, a reading of the Phaedo 
opens in a highly underscored style. A paradox is the formal introduc- 
tion to a Platonic dialogue. In the Phaedo this is struck upon Socrates’s 
saying that the true philosopher is preoccupied with dying. This is 
literally true. But the analytic problem is to evade the displacement of 
the “literal” and to discover where the intention is really centered. 
Not to be exposed as an impostor at the Socratic feast one must be 
able to look behind the mask. The agonic setting reflects the death 
paradox. Socrates has been condemned to death by the Athenian 
demos. The Crito has already shown that pragmatic violence does not 
solve an ethical ordeal; and it is characteristic of Socrates to look 
for justification in an argument. His friends are deeply affected by 
the pathos of the situation, but Socrates knows how to apply the 
formality of a dialexis to this sort of situation in order to save it. 

Shortly after the death paradox the discourse turns on contraries 
themselves—what Jowett translates as ‘absolute contraries’ in his 
handling of the Greek intensive. This of course is the very principle 
itself of agonic ambivalence. Here, however, the dialexis is not only 
exemplary of its sort, but contrariety, the formal agent of the agon, is 
being used as expository of itself, as formulating the figures in discus- 
sion and as the rule for constructing the dialogue. It is through such 
action that a Platonic dialogue semantically mirrors the movers of its 
discourse. The accent of dramatic action has been keyed up from 
masked actors to the interior discourse of the soul with itself in which 
resemblances move dialectically within their own patterns. 

More explicitly, the Socratic method consists in using analogies as 
hypotheses, that is, to isolate signifying aspects as imitative perspec- 
tives of dialectical testing. The concern works primarily through 
homologies of meaning or patterns of signifying, the basic assumption 


*Cf. The Inter boy ae of Dreams, p. 487 of The Basic Writings of 
Sigmund Freud, The Modern Library. 
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being that a name (6voua) or noun is a thing about the being of which 
there is inquiry,’ and that, if the name is correct, it is so because it is a 
true imitation of the thing named.® 

Plato carries his ontological strategy into the very nucleus of the 
semantic act. This position cuts behind written and spoken words to 
their formal moments of signifying or meaning. In this way an investi- 
gation of being can be conducted through a reflexive examination of 
resemblances moving the dialectical patterns. Thus attention is again 
directed to the expository moment and the exemplary moment carried 
by, in, and also through, the formal agents of discourse, especially 
the reflexive phase in which the expository moment turning upon itself 
finds itself to be its own exemplification. 

If a name or term seems unclear it can be brought into line with 
other more luminous terms by the syntax of analogy. The syntax of 
analogy consists of the rules for manipulating ratios in proportion: 
inversion, alternation, separation, composition, ex aequali, and others 
of this sort.® Without a psychic apparatus of order imagination in its 
protein fecundity evades conservation; Freud endeavored to meet 
this fluctuation with a vocabulary of typical dreams in conformity 
with the master analogies (complexes) in his psychogenetic allegory. 
This is a step toward what Kant calls the transcendental function of 
imagination: the representation of a general condition according to 
which something manifold can be arranged.’° The syntax of analogy 


**Eouxe toivuy éx Adyou ovyxexeotnpéva, todt’ Eotw 
iy, 0} Sv, 1d Cratylus 421A, 

.. . 6Q06tHS eotiv attn, évdelEeta oldv 16 
Cratylus 428E. Cf. also 432B and 434A. 

*Cf. Book V of Euclid for the rules. Analogy (a&vaioyia) in Greek was 
translated by proportio in Latin, and ratio (Aéyog or eldog) by ratio. The 
notion of part (uégos) and that of magnitude (uéye80¢) have their ana- 
logues in the part-whole logic of species, genus, and difference, which moves 
between the categories of substance and quality; and, therefore, part and 
magnitude should not be frozen under the image of quantity exclusively 
since quality deals with likes, sorts, and kinds. Euclid’s first definition 
reads: Mégocg éoti FAacoov tod peilovos, drav 
xATHMETOT, TO peitov. Now one may object that composition of a ratio 
(a+b :b::c+d: 4d), for example (or taking the antecedent together 
with the consequent as one in relation to the consequent by itself), exceeds 
the power of simple analogical tropes possible in the Phaedo. But consider 
what would give meaning to this: BODY + SOUL : SOUL :: CHANGE 
+ REST : REST and so for others. The Seventh Letter shows Plato’s 
anxiety about the incipient sclerosis of the written symbol; for the life of 
the word for humans rests only in its continual formal exercise. The danger 
of an abstraction is its first success as a stereotype. 

* Cf. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd Ed., The Macmillan Co., p. 101: 
“We have therefore a pure imagination as one of the fundamental faculties 
of the human soul, on which all knowledge a priori depends. Through it we 
bring the manifold of intuition on one side in connection with the condition 
of the necessary unity of pure apperception on the other. These two extreme 
ends, sense and understanding, must be brought into contact with each 
other by means of the transcendental function of imagination, because, 
without it, the senses might give us phenomena, but no objects of empirical 
knowledge, therefore no experience. Real experience, which is made up of 
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institutes a provisional police-order among terms and generic images 
to be moved through variations until such a moment as they reach 
their proper autonomy of significance. After the terms have under- 
gone schematic condensation and clarification, the majors among 
them may be seen as dominating their minors and thus as originating 
a field of analogical power : a scope or microcosm of semantic interests, 

By way of evidence it will be helpful to exhibit some of the capital 
terms from the Phaedo. 


MORTAL IMMORTAL BODY SOUL 
HUMAN DIVINE SERVANT MASTER 
VISIBLE INVISIBLE IMAGE IDEA 
MAGNITUDE NUMBER CHANGE REST 
TRANSITIVE : REFLEXIVE 8 COMPOUND : SIMPLE 
FORGETTING : RECOLLECTION :: OPINION KNOWLEDGE 


COLD : HOT :: PAIN : PLEASURE :: SHORT : LONG :: BRIGHT : DARK 


The terms in ratio are dual extremes whether the duality is of the 
either-or or both-and type, and the syntax of analogy applies ex- 
haustively. If it is possible that all of the ratios have a common 
element of unity in man, which terms are literal and which meta- 
phorical? The metaphorical use of a term consists in shifting the term 
from its proper substantial reference to a substance under investiga- 
tion. This is a common heuristic device. Trouble develops when the 
simile feature of the shift is ignored. Man is a body. Man is a soul. 
Man is a mixture of body and soul. The basic schemata for each 
statement differ one to one. Platonic dialectic takes off from ob- 
servable figures and moves to what can be inferred though the latter is 
not observable: in general, from body as magnitude to number as idea, 
and thus mutatis mutandis for all particulars and universals. 

The present inquiry does not permit me to carry through all of 
the levels of manipulation potentially present in the above terms, But 
I can trace the basic shifts in the dialectical plot of the dialogue, and 
this will exhibit a certain order of combinations from among those 
possible. One argument turns about the opposition of hot to cold. 
Sub specie generationis the hot appears to become the cold and con- 
versely. But, if life is to death as hot is to cold and conversely, then 


apprehension, association (reproduction), and lastly recognition of phe- 
nomena, contains in this last and highest (among the purely empirical ele- 
ments of experience) concepts, which render possible the formal unity of 
experience, and with it, all objective validity (truth) of empirical know- 
ledge. . . . On them is founded the whole formal unity in the synthesis of 
imagination and, through it, of the whole empirical use of them (in recogni- 
tion, reproduction, association, and apprehension) down to the very phe- 
nomena, because it is only by means of those elements of knowledge that 
the phenomena can belong to our consciousness and therefore to ourselves.” 
The — of understanding mark the transformation of symbolic matter 
into form. 
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there is an endless transmigration cycle, The metaphorical line shifts 
to great and small by way of further testing, for great and small seem 
to be of one sort with the other relatives. It is pointed out that things 
are always a little more or a little less than the norm (number). Here 
there is a reversal and a recognition turning about a new moment of 
opposition. Numbers do not become, magnitudes in a sense do. If the 
soul is to the body as life to death as number to magnitude embodied, 
then death cannot change into life. This argument is an appendix of 
Greek mathematics. It is recognized that hot and cold are more be- 
coming to body as dimensions of change than they are to soul. At 
least, they have greater metaphorical value for body than they do for 
soul. A shift is made about the term equality. If equality itself 
(dutd td teov) is a simple, reflexive notion, how can it become and 
originate in things which are always a little more or a little less? 
The soul must have contained the notion at birth, that is, at embodi- 
ment. Hence the soul existed prior to embodiment; but this is only 
half of the argument, for what about at death? At this point of 
reversal and recognition the dialectic is recentered. This will eventuate 
in a displacing of all physical terms from univocal (literal) to equivocal 
(figurative) in so far as they are said of the soul. 

Since the soul bears in itself the simple and unchanging ideas, as 
adduced in the instance of equality, it is not less simple and unchang- 
ing than they. Socrates summarizes the dialectical intention. In the 
case of concrete things opposites were said to be generated from op- 
posites. But now the point is that the concept itself of an opposite 
can never become its own opposite either as a term in thought or as a 
thing in generation. At first it was a case of things which possess op- 
posite qualities and were called after them. Now, however, it is a 
question about those very opposites the immanence of which gives the 
things their names. Such opposites can never be generated the one 
from the other. Odd in number does not admit even. But there is the 
crucial question: when is a term univocal and when not? Of things 
within the scope of even and within the scope of odd each has its 
unique differential aspect to which there is no contrariety. This is its 
univocating property. The number three does not admit the number 
five, for example, though both are odd. Plato intends this to hold as an 
analogue in quality also.'? 

When terms have been fixed analogically, they can be ordered 

"Cf. Phaedo 74 E .. .Tlegt te ta toa xal dvtd 1d toov, and compare the 
Loeb trans. “with regard to equal things and equality in the abstract” with 
Jowett’s “in the matter of equals and of absolute equality” for the different 
ways of translating dvté 1d toov. I have treated the grammatical reflexive 


and intensive as equivalent to the logical reflexive, as used by Plato, This 
is a metagrammatical point. 
*Cf. Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book A. 6—7, 14-15. Aéyos brings the 
logical qualitative and the mathematical quantitative in relation. The 
¢ theory is grounded in the essence of proportion or similarity. 
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propositionally. If ideas are not subject to generation, then they are 
simple, for only the uncompounded is not subject to generation. The 
simple is the uncompounded; the uncompounded is the incorruptible, 
that is, the immortal. The body is composite, corruptible and, hence, 
mortal, whereas the soul is incomposite, incorruptible and, hence, 
immortal, Soul terms applied to body are metaphors, as also are body- 
terms applied to soul. Both, however, are partial aspects of man, In 
the simple reflexive act by which the soul grasps the ideas exists its 
unique differential aspect. With this in mind one can speak of nous 
as the eye of the soul and of knowing as an illumination without loss 
of univocal reference. 

Thus Plato has established two literal lines of terms which enable 
him to build analogies by cross-ratios. These cross-ratios supply pat- 
terns of discourse which have sufficient flexibility to catch any argu- 
ment about man as a personal substance without undue generality. I 
think something can now be said about the comic and tragic which 
served to raise the questions about extremity and distortion. Comic 
situations arise from taking the cross-ratios literally, that is, believing 
in them, without attention to the figurative shifts. Comedy has as its 
function to keep man’s estimate of himself in measure by showing 
how body foreshortens the soul, while tragedy in characterizing man 
in terms of soul and, hence, of God, reminds him of his figuratively 
expressed destiny. Socrates was even wiser than usual in demanding 
at the end of the Symposium that the Muse of Comedy and the Muse 
of Tragedy be incarnated in one person. 

The reflective moment of the soul is the apex of its life and the 
essential sign of its substantial being as soul. Such a sign has no 
contrary except one in non-being, namely, not-knowing, a subspection 
of being.1* Thus the soul is master of itself through itself, one and 
indestructible, not subject to an opposite. Hence it is substantial, find- 
ing its union in itself and, therefore, rebirth simultaneously with the 
death of the confusion born from imprisonment in bodily images.’* At 
the recognition of essence, the true birth-moment of the soul, those 
distortions expressed in multiple images and mixed metaphors begin 
to recede.'5 

* This is the argument that runs through the Theaetetus, Philebus, and 
Parmenides, an important feature of fixing literal terms as essence. Aris- 
totle treats it as privation and potentiality. 

* “And does not the purification consist in this which has been mentioned 
long ago in our discourse, in separating, so far as possible, the soul from 
the body and teaching the soul the habit of collecting and bringing itself 
together from all parts of the body, and living, so far as it can, both now 
and hereafter alone with itself, freed from the body as from fetters?”, Loeb 
trs. 67 C. “.. . they are likely to be imprisoned in natures which correspond 
to the practices of their former life”, /bid. 81 E. “. . . so that the prisoner 
is the chief assistant in his own imprisonment”, [bid. 83 A. Cf. especially 


immediately following; “to collect and concentrate itself within itself.” 
*In the Republic, Book I, Justice is said to be in the interest of the 
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A doctrine of substance has as its function the critique of metaphor. 
Its first task is that of arresting the habit of credence by insisting 
that all views are fictions until their univocal (literal) lines have been 
constructed and metamorphoses within the views charted. Symbolically 
speaking, I wish to point out that occult causes are metaphorical trans- 
lations the formal movers of which are not proportioned to substance. 
Scientists have been correct in treating such symbolic blind spots as 
stigmata, but the operations which they perform occasion a growth of 
new metaphors. The angelism of Descartes is as monstrous as the 
demonism of Freud. One traps man in his mathematical reason, the 
other seals him in a biogenetic womb. 

The post-Scholastic recognition among observational and experi- 
mental scientists that God should be excluded from their accounts 
carried an important reversal, But their error has consisted in not 
knowing to what extent such exclusion is possible. In confirmation of 
this, one need only review the surrogates which have been substituted 
in the place of the first substance, not to mention the ritualistic pieties 
elaborated about each such Ersatz. The sacramental aspects of the 
machine and its technological loyalties and codes now tend to dominate 
the field of symbolic expression, credence, and love. It is in moments 
of this kind that conflicts within and between the symbols of authority 
take roots. If every anthropology is a negative theology, then our 
cultural phase is once more that of polytheism. Regressions to the 
positive level necessarily breed mysteries through unresolved meta- 
phors, It was the function of Scholastic Theology to avoid the elabora- 
tion of multiple mysteries by protecting the function of substance in 
the Doctrine of the Incarnation. Any case of heterodoxy is by defini- 
tion a metaphorical distortion of the Divine Nature. The essence of 
the ironical today is that contemporary accounts of man are more the 
heirs of the Scholastic agonies than their fabricators are in a position 


stronger. The word strong is manipulated assimilatively about the ambit 
of the word power (8vvayic) with its strict aspects of rest and operation. 
In B weorye a power eventuates through an operation (évégyew) into a 
produced thing (€gyov), something having been made (fact: factum). Thi 
is the disposition of formal cause to fact eventuated. Next, the point is 
quickly made that the interest of anything is the perfection of it, and that 
the characterizing power of a thing is what that thing as an agent is best 
able to do. In man this is the reflexive operation of the soul. The soul as 
agent is. master of the body as instrument through the reflexive grasp of 
typical rules of making and doing. The term operation differentiates in the 
course of the dialogues into the skills, techniques, or arts. In Gorgias 450 
B et seq. these are regarded as pure practice, pure speech, and as made up of 
mixtures of practice and speech. The analogy of the arts is the great com- 
mon figure of Plato, a paradigm that works through every argument. The 
arts are operational modes for producing goods, things done and things 
made (whether within the soul, the body or the environment). As opera- 
tions they signify their formal causes, the ideas. The ideas carry their 
Own causes in themselves and are grounded in the reflexive act of the soul. 
The reflexive act in man Plato holds to be the analogue of deity. 
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to know. No immediate defunctionalization of their skills for incon- 
gruity need be feared by the artists. 


Georce G. LECKIE 
Sr. Joun’s CoLitece, ANNAPOLIS 


CARNAP’S INTRODUCTION TO SEMANTICS! 


_ author understands the word language in a wide sense, so as 
to cover both word-languages, spoken and written, and sign- 
languages of various kinds, and both natural and artificial languages, 
the latter including what we shall here call formalized languages, 
which have arisen by explicit construction of calculi for special pur- 
poses (¢.g., for the systematization of various branches of logic, of 
mathematics, or of natural science). Following C. W. Morris, he 
applies the name semiotic to the general theory of languages, or of 
a language, and divides this theory into three parts—namely prag- 
matics, in which there is explicit reference to the speakers or users 
of a language and their behavior in using it, semantics, which analyses 
the relation between the expressions of a language and their meaning, 
but without reference to the users, and syntax, which analyses formal 
relations between the expressions of a language in abstraction both 
from their meaning and from the users of the language. The syntax 
and semantics of a language thus have an abstract character, like that 
of mathematics: they do not relate how in historical fact the language 
was used by so-and-so and so-and-so, but they propose a definition of 
what shall be considered the correct usage of the language, and base 
an abstract theory on this definition. The distinction between pure 
syntax and descriptive syntax, and that between pure semantics and 
descriptive semantics, are analogous to the distinction between pure 
and applied mathematics; or in fact it would be better to say that they 
are special cases of the latter distinction, pure syntax and pure seman- 
tics being branches of pure mathematics (this is not in contradiction 
with the fact that, from another point of view, any branch of mathe- 
matics requires to be formalized by means of a calculus and thus to 
have its own syntax and semantics). 

In constructing a syntax and semantics for a natural language, say 
English, it becomes necessary to resolve certain uncertainties, vague- 
nesses, and inconsistencies, which are found in the existing (pragmati- 
cal) usage, and thus to replace the natural language by a formalized 
counterpart. It may indeed be required that the formalized counterpart 
of English shall have the minimum divergence from existing English— 
even at the cost of much complication in the construction. Nevertheless 


*A review of Rudolf Carnap’s Introduction to Semantics (Studies in 
agen Volume I), Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 263. 
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it appears that, strictly speaking, only a formalized language may 
have a syntax and semantics. 

It should be added further that Carnap uses the word language in 
such a sense that the relation of logical deducibility between sen- 
tences of a language is a part of the semantics of the language, and 
any change in the relation of logical deducibility, even if accompanied 
by no other change, would mean that the language itself was no longer 
the same language. 


The present book is the first of an intended series of “Studies in 
Semantics”, and is designed to give a general introduction to the fields 
of syntax and semantics and to explain the principal concepts of these 
fields, It deals primarily, not with any particular language, but with 
things common to the syntax and semantics of all or of many different 
languages; several simple formalized languages are, however, intro- 
duced as illustrations, and the natural languages English and German 
are also drawn upon for this purpose. Because of the newness of the 
subject of semantics, the book has at the same time the character of 
an introductory exposition and of an original contribution. In both 
respects it is an important pioneering work. 

It is to be expected that semantics, as Carnap here develops it, may 
not prove to be in its best or its final form, and that fundamental 
changes may become necessary. In fact he calls his development “a 
first attempt” and explicitly leaves the way open for such changes. 

The reviewer would take the opportunity to urge two such changes 
which seem to him immediately necessary. 

The first of these has to do with the question of designata of 
sentences. Carnap takes it as an assumption that the designata of 
sentences are propositions, and makes this his primary usage (al- 
though he does also mention the possibility of truth-values as designata 
of sentences). However, if a language, in addition to certain other 
common properties, contains an abstraction operator ‘(A+)’ such that 
‘(hw)(. . .)’ means ‘the class of all x such that... , then— 
independently of the question whether the language is intensional or 
extensional—it is possible to prove that the designata of sentences of 
the language must be truth-values rather than propositions. For the 
sake of uniformity, it therefore seems desirable to take the designatum 
of a sentence always to be a truth-value. On this point the reviewer 
confesses to have changed his own former opinion, but not without 
compelling reason. 

In fact let ‘.. .’ be a sentence, in the language S, which is true but 
not L-true (true but not analytic), and let 11 be the expression 


‘Qx)(w4#=a4.~... ). Further let ©, and ©, be the respective 


sentences ‘(Ar) (4 .~...) =A’ and ‘A=A’ in S, where 
‘A’ is a symbol of S meaning simply ‘the null class’ (or instead of ‘A’ 
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we could use ‘(\4%)(~ * = x)’). We consider a metalanguage S’ of S, 
which we may suppose to contain the whole of S (it must at least 
contain expressions synonymous with those in S, and they may as well 
be taken to be the same expressions), and in addition to contain 
semantical terms appropriate to S, in particular the predicate ‘Des’ 
(‘designates’). Then the following are true sentences of S”: 

‘Des(G,, (Av) (4 = 4.~...) =A)’, 

‘Des(G,, A = A)’. 


Moreover (page 55), since they have the same designatum, namely 
the null class, 1{ and ‘A’ are synonymous, whether in S or in S’. Also, 
synonymous expressions are interchangeable (Carnap seems to assert 
this on page 75—or in any case it can be proved by means of what 
seem to be the inevitable semantical and syntactical rules for ‘=’). 
Hence, using the interchangeability of 1{ and ‘A’ in S’, we obtain a 
third true sentence of S’: 


‘Des A= A)’. 


Hence, again using the definition of synonymy (page 55), but this time 
within S’ and in the sense of synonymy in S, we obtain, as a true 
sentence of S”, 

‘Syn(S,, S,)’, 
where ‘Syn’ is the predicate ‘are synonymous’. This is already suffi- 
cient to show that the designata of ©, and ©, cannot be propositions, 
since the corresponding propositions are certainly not the same for 
any ordinary meaning of the word ‘proposition’ (one sentence is L- 
true and the other not!). However, Carnap assumes (page 92) that 
L-equivalent sentences are synonymous—and, of various ways which 
suggest themselves of settling the synonymy of sentences, this seems 
indeed one very natural choice. On this basis we can go further. For 
‘... and GS, are L-equivalent and therefore synonymous. Hence, 
using the obvious transitivity of synonymy, we obtain as a true sen- 
tence of S’: 

‘Syn(‘..’, 6)’. 
Thus we have a means by which any true sentence (as illustrated in 
the case of ‘...’) can be shown to be synonymous with G,. Hence 
we have a means of showing any two true sentences to be synonymous. 
By a similar method any two false sentences can be shown to be 
synonymous. Therefore finally no possibility remains for the desig- 
nata of sentences except that they be truth-values, 

(In the preceding paragraph, of course the notation ‘‘. . .’’ does 
not mean, as it normally should, ‘the symbol or expression composed 
of three dots in a horizontal line’. Rather the three dots function as a 
blank; the reader is to select some suitable language S and a sentence 
which is true but not L-true in S, and then this sentence is to be 
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filled into the blank everywhere throughout the paragraph, without 
disturbing quotation-marks which appear.) 

According to Frege (“Uber Sinn und Bedeutung”, Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, C (1892) 25-50) a sentence 
(Behauptungssatz) expresses a proposition (driickt aus einen Gedan- 
ken) but denotes or designates a truth-value (bedeutet einen Wahr- 
heitswerth). His argument in support of this distinction lends itself to 
reproduction in more exact form by means of Carnap’s semantical 
terminology, and this is what we have just done. 

Frege makes this same distinction between the intensional mean- 
ing, the sense (Sinn) which a name expresses, and the extensional 
meaning, the designatum (Bedeutung) which the name denotes or 
designates, in the case of all names (i.e., expressions which designate). 
Similar distinctions had been made before, e.g. between “comprehen- 
sion” and “extension” by the authors of the Port-Royal Logic, and be- 
tween “connotation” and “denotation” by J. S. Mill, but these earlier 


distinctions were associated with traditional logic and shared with it 


certain serious shortcomings (especially the confusion between class- 
membership and class-inclusion). Frege’s distinction between two 
kinds of meaning is related especially to Mill’s but is in more satis- 
factory form and is applied to better purpose. 

Briefly, the sense of an expression is its linguistic meaning, the 
meaning which is known to any one familiar with the language and 
for which no knowledge of extralinguistic fact is required; the sense 
is what we have grasped when we are said to understand the expres- ~ 
sion. On the other hand the designatum of an expression often requires 
to be discovered by an empirical investigation or other considerations 
in addition to the knowledge of the language; it may well be possible 
to understand an expression yet not know its designatum. If a name 
forming part of a longer name is replaced by another having the 
same sense, the sense of the whole is not altered; if replaced by 
another having the same designatum, the designatum of the whole is 
not altered but the sense may be. Examples: The designatum of ‘uni- 
corn’ is the null class; the sense is the quality or property of unicorn- 
hood (here we make a minor departure from the account of Frege, 
who does not identify “Sinn eines Begriffsumfangsnamens” with any 
more familiar concept). The designatum of ‘the author of Waverley’ 
is the man Sir Walter Scott; the sense is the description of a man by 
his being the author of Waverley (not, of course, a property in this 
case, but another sort of an abstract object, which let us call a de- 
scription). The designatum of ‘Sir Walter Scott’ is again the man 
Sir Walter Scott; the sense is again a description, but of a different 
sort, involving British customs as to titles and personal names. The 
designatum of ‘All men are mortal’ is the truth-value truth; the sense 
is the proposition which the sentence expresses, The designatum of 
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‘that all men are mortal’, as it occurs, e.g., in ‘I believe that all men 
are mortal’, is the proposition, while the sense is a certain description 
of a proposition by its structure and constituents. The last example 
illustrates that English idiom sometimes employs a word or expres- 
sion to designate what would normally be its sense, although this 
usage followed systematically would be ambiguous; in a formalized 
counterpart of English, such a name of the proposition that all men 
are mortal would contain, not ‘man’ and ‘mortal’, but names of the 
corresponding senses, to wit, ‘humanity’ and ‘mortality’. 

The reader may think this artificial or unnecessarily complicated. 
But the difficulties faced by the most obvious alternative account, 
allowing only one kind of meaning for names, are conclusive against 
it. To see this it is sufficient to consider Russell’s comparison of the 
sentences ‘Scott is Scott’ and ‘Scott is the author of Waverley’. If 
‘Scott’ and ‘the author of Waverley’ are synonymous names, why do 
not the two sentences convey the same information? Or a similar 
question may be asked about the sentences ‘The null class is the null 
class’ and ‘The class of unicorns is the null class’ (here the synony- 
mous names have the form of class abstracts,-‘(Aw)(...)’). 

Apparently the only tenable alternative to Frege’s account is that 
proposed by Russell (“On denoting”, Mind, XIV (1905) 479-493). 

Russell’s reasons for rejecting Frege’s notion of sense are, in the 
reviewer's opinion, without force. The point that some expressions, 
e.g., ‘the king of France in 1905’, have a sense but no designatum 
simply does not constitute a difficulty, except in the sense of a compli- 
cating factor in the construction of a formalized language. And Rus- 
sell’s other objections, it would seem, are traceable merely to confu- 
sion between use and mention of expressions, of a sort which Frege 
is careful to avoid by the employment of quotation-marks. Russell 
applies quotation-marks to distinguish the sense of an expression from 
its denotation, but leaves himself without any notation for the expres- 
sion itself; upon introduction of (say) a second kind of quotation- 
marks to signalize names of expressions, Russell’s objections to Frege 
completely vanish. 

If, however, we do reject the notion of sense—perhaps in an at- 
tempt to secure economy of semantical ideas—then Russell’s well- 
known conclusion seems inescapable that descriptions (in the syn- 
tactical sense of names of the form ‘the x such that .. .’) may not 
be admitted except as introduced by contextual definition, i.e., that a 
sentence ostensibly containing a description must be construed as a 
mere abbreviation for a sentence of another form in which neither 
the description nor any name synonymous to it appears. Russell con- 
fines his discussion to descriptions, but the same thing applies to class 
abstracts and other sorts of names. As a result, the notion of desig- 
nation largely disappears along with that of sense—except perhaps in 
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the case of sentences, which may then be taken, if desired, as desig- 
nating propositions. Predicates must be construed as having no mean- 
ing in isolation, and must be distinguished from class names, which 
do not appear (their place being taken by a contextual definition of 
class abstracts). The principal remaining semantical concept is that 
of truth, 

Now Carnap’s semantics, in view of its heavy reliance on the no- 
tion of designation, clearly is not intended to follow Russell’s account. 
Moreover, in the opinion of the reviewer, the initial economy in the 
construction of a semantics which is attained by rejecting languages 
which contain names and so eliminating both sense and designation is 
more than offset by the artificiality of this course and by the probability 
that it will be a complicating factor at a later stage, in the application 
of semantics to specific philosophical or linguistic questions. This 
brings us therefore to the second change which is here urged in 
Carnap’s development of semantics, namely that the notion of sense 
not only should receive treatment but should be taken into account 
throughout as of equal importance with that of designation. In par- 
ticular, the notion of sense should be prominent in connection with 
propositions, truth-conditions, absolute L-concepts, extensionality, L- 
synonymy. The statement about “meaning” in connection with L- 
synonymy on page 75 probably should be replaced by an explicit 
postulate about sense, that two expressions have the same sense if 
and only if they are L-synonymous. The assumption on page 92 that 
L-equivalent sentences have the same designatum, and are therefore 
synonymous, should then be replaced by the assumption that L-equiv- 
alent sentences have the same sense, and are therefore L-synonymous 
(unless indeed this can be proved). 


In a concluding section of the appendix, Carnap indicates briefly 
how some of the principal views exhibited in his Logical Syntax of 
Language have become modified since the first publication of that 
book. The underlying change is that he now takes into account seman- 
tical as well as syntactical concepts, a point in which, as he explains, 
he has been greatly influenced by Tarski. “Many of the earlier dis- 
cussions and analyses”, he writes, “are now seen to be incomplete, 
although correct; they have to be supplemented by corresponding 
semantical analyses.” 

The principle of tolerance is still maintained in its original form, 
but its effect seems to be greatly modified. The abstract construction 
of a calculus is said to be a matter of convention. But the definitions 
for the L-concepts within a given semantical system and the con- 
struction of a calculus in accordance with a given semantical system 
are not purely conventional, though they are partly so. It is not clear 
to what extent the author’s previous criticism of mathematical intui- 
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tionism, for example, would continue to hold on this basis. For the 
intuitionistic rejection of certain principles of classical mathematics 
(e.g., the principle of excluded middle) refers, not to the abstract 
construction of a calculus, but to the construction of a calculus whose 
interpretation is at least partly given. Some statement by Carnap 
regarding the application of the principle of tolerance to this and like 
cases would seem to be desirable in order to clarify his revised position, 

Various syntactical definitions are now replaced by semantical defi- 
nitions which are expected better to serve the intended purpose. £.g., 
‘analytic’ is abandoned in favor of ‘L-true’. 

The thesis of extensionality is said to be still held as a supposition; 
but on the basis of a semantical concept of extensionality—However, 
if the designatum of a sentence is always a truth-value, then Carnap’s 
definition of ‘extensional’ fails in that under it every language (every 
semantical system) is extensional, even those which contain names 
of propositions and modal operators, or which contain. names of 
properties as opposed to class names. Apparently a more satisfactory 
definition of extensionality of a language, or of a semantical system, 
must be found before the thesis of extensionality can be considered. 

The thesis that philosophy is the syntax of the language of science 
is now changed to the following: The task of philosophy is semiotical 
analysis, It is still maintained that theoretical philosophy is the logic 
of science, by which is meant the syntax and semantics of the lan- 
guage (or a language?) of science; but the possibility is considered of 
using the term ‘philosophy’ to include also certain empirical problems, 
belonging mostly to pragmatics—Of course Carnap intends here a 
thesis about the nature of philosophy, not merely a definition. It is 
meant that problems which have traditionally been called philosophical 
should be transformed into problems about the semiotical structure of 
the language of science, and that all those which cannot be so trans- 
formed (especially much or all of metaphysics) are nonsense. Thus 
the thesis, even as now revised, represents an extreme view. It is not 
necessary to share it in order to appreciate the importance of seman- 
tical investigations to philosophy, or in order to agree with Carnap in 
his expectation of fruitfulness for this new line of approach. 


ALonzo CHURCH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


DR. ZILSEL ON THE CONCEPT OF PHYSICAL LAW 


I WAS gratified to discover that Edgar Zilsel in his article? had 
reached through independent investigation a conclusion which I 
published in 1936,2 namely that the concept of physical law and 


* Philosophical Review, LI (May, 1942) 245-279. 
? Causation, Freedom and anhien, London, Allen and Unwin, 1936. 
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scientific determinism originated in the theological ideas of God’s 
omnipotence and obedience to his decrees. 

I would be imposing on the reader’s patience and wasting valuable 
space if I undertook to demonstrate, as I could, that almost every 
argument and conclusion in Zilsel’s article has its analogue in my 
book. There are however two important omissions from Dr. Zilsel’s 
article that are essential to the completeness of the argument. Ap- 
parently Dr. Zilsel has been misled by Hobbes’ reputation as a ma- 
terialist and has overlooked Hobbes’ controversy with Bishop Bram- 
hall, which contains the most definite statement of the theological 
derivation of natural laws and determinism that appeared in the seven- 
teenth century. Likewise Dr. Zilsel has entirely neglected the doctrine 
of occasionalism, which doctrine exhibits, more clearly than any other 
of this period, the consequences of ascribing the regularities in nature 
to God’s uniform ways of acting. 

There is finally an important implication of Dr. Zilsel’s conclusion 
which he fails to recognize. If the laws of nature are imposed by 
God, finite efficacy, that is to say, causation without reference to God, 
becomes incomprehensible. Here is the root of the difficulties with 
the notion of causation in all philosophic discussion from the seven- 
teenth century on. Only by understanding this fact can we likewise 
understand the rationale of occasionalism; the denial of freedom in 
Spinoza; the preestablished harmony; and why Hume, the terrible 
sceptic concerning causes, was also the most dogmatic determinist of 
his age. Hume’s denial of freedom is sometimes explained away by 
friendly critics, but few critics have noted that in the very section 
of the Treatise, in which he asserts that we have no idea of finite 
efficacy, he adds: “The order of the universe proves an omnipotent 
mind; that is, a mind whose will is constantly attended with the 
obedience of every creature and being.’’* 


MortTIMER TAUBE 
Duxe UNIVERSITY 


*Treatise (Everyman’s Library, 1911) I 159n. (Italics Hume’s). 
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Philosophy in a New Key. A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite 
and Art. By Suzanne K. Lancer. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 312. 

The thesis of this provocative and well written volume may be sum- 
marized as follows. The traditional philosophy is now played out, not 
because its problems have been found to be insoluble, but because they 
have become meaningless to us. Each way of thinking is determined 
by the questions asked, and we no longer ask those propounded by 
the classical thinkers. This does not, however, imply the end of 
philosophy, but only that its music must be written in a new key. 
That key is the study of symbolism, of language in the broad sense. 
We have come to the realization that all philosophical questions are, 
in the end, questions of language. With regard to this, the so-called 
‘logical positivists’ are right, but in one respect they are grievously 
in error, For they recognize one sort of symbolism alone as having 
objective significance—that of scientific discourse; all other forms 
are for them purely subjective, ‘emotive’. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
many kinds that have been discarded as merely lyrical are as much 
concerned with the representation of reality as science is, only they 
are of a different type, presentational, not discursive. Sacrament and 
myth, music, poetry and the fine arts also offer ‘pictures of fact’, and 
are intrinsically conceptual, not emotive, in nature; they, too, make 
truth claims which a serious epistemology must assess. It can, indeed, 
be shown that symbolism prevades the entire fabric of the mind: 
images, even sensations, and much that is currently called feeling, 
are, in essence, conceptual interpretations of reality. The need for 
the symbolic transformation of experience is primary in man, on an 
equal footing with the craving for food and sexual expression, and is 
not a mere means for the assuagement of such other desires. It is 
characterized by a like seriousness, and for its satisfaction men will 
run comparable risks and make comparable sacrifices. The capacity 
for it is the differentia of man among the animals. 

Mrs. Langer elaborates her thesis in freshly conceived and inter- 
esting studies contained in chapters treating of the logic of signs and 
symbols, a comparison of discursive and presentational forms of 
symbolism (perhaps the heart of the book), verbal language, life 
symbols as the roots of sacrament and myth, the significance of music, 
the genesis of artistic import, and the fabric of meaning. 

One of many surprising things about this book is the fact that, 
despite its title, it represents a return to traditional points of view on 
several matters—a fact of which the author seems to be strangely 
unaware. In the first place, what Mrs. Langer calls the need for 
symbolic transformation is scarcely different from the function of 
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reason, long recognized as the distinctive, disinterested activity of 
man. Mrs. Langer’s whole book, which so often uses the term ‘reason’, 
is an argument designed to prove that man is fundamentally in all his 
characteristic doings, a rational, or at least a thinking animal. In the 
second place, her insistence on the symbolic, conceptual nature of 
myth and art is a re-affirmation of the theory that prevailed in German 
Romantic philosophy from its inception in Herder to its culmination in 
Hegel. Compare, for example the passage in Herder’s Kalligone, II. 2, 
where the writer defends the seriousness of poetry as offering “uni- 
verses out of the heart and mind of the poets” against Kant’s definition 
of it as a “play of ideas”, with Mrs. Langer’s page 34! There is, to 
be sure, a fundamental difference between Mrs. Langer’s position and 
that of traditional philosophy; for Mrs. Langer appears to be a 
materialist (man’s “substance is chemical”, page 40), if one may still 
employ that term with meaning, and to accept as valid what she 
takes to be the findings of physical science, rather than the import 
of poetry, myth and religion. But I have to confess that, after re- 
reading her last chapter, I am puzzled as to her final view of the 
validity of the great presentational forms of symbolism, about which 
she says so much that is true and significant. Must they give way to 
the semantics of science, or do they tell truths unspeakable by science? 
To this question I find no unequivocal answer or very lucid and con- 
vincing argument either way in this book. The author seems to be 
tied to the new orthodoxy of logical positivism, yet to be trying, in 
vain, to be really free in her thinking. Compare, for example, pages 
201-203 with pages 88 and 265. 

I am also puzzled because, after rejecting the theory of art as 
emotional self-expression, Mrs. Langer reduces its content to knowl- 
edge by acquaintance (in Russell’s sense) of affective experience 
(263); for such knowledge involves the actual presence of the feel- 
ings known. This is especially surprising since she everywhere insists 
on the conceptual nature of knowledge even in the case of presenta- 
tional forms and tells us (222) that music is a formulation of, repre- 
sentation, even a logical picture of emotions. And how reconcile these 
assertions with the sentence she quotes with approval (244) “Thus 
music has fulfilled its missions whenever our hearts are satisfied”, 
(italics mine) where one would expect to read ‘heads’? I cannot avoid 
the conclusion that Mrs. Langer, despite her general theory of the 
conceptual nature of art, is not herself quite clear about these matters 
(which are, to be sure, very difficult to be clear about), and has not 
even yet made up her mind on the crucial question whether art is 
essentially a way of satisfying desires, or of providing knowledge of 
desires, or perhaps of somehow doing both. 

DeWitt H. PARKER 


University or MICHIGAN 
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The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. Translated into English with Intro- 
duction by SwAm1 NIKHILANANDA. New York, Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Center. 1942. Pp. xxiii. 1063. 

This is a remarkable book. Apart from editions of classical philo- 
sophical and religious writings, it is the most important publication 
in English concerning a part of the religions of India since Mr. M. A. 
Macauliffe’s The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
Authors, published in 1909. It is a translation of a Bengali work, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1897 and the last, the fifth, in 
1932. In a foreword, Mr. Aldous Huxley appropriately likens it to 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. The author, Mahendranath Gupta, 
modestly assumes the pseudonym “M”, All that is told us of him is 
that he was the headmaster of a high school in Calcutta, belonged to 
the Brahmo Samaj and was a devoted attendant on Ramakrishna. 
The translator is to be praised for his excellent editing. His version 
is in such good English as not to read like a translation. The great 
value of the book consists in two things: it gives what purport to be 
verbatim reports of the Master’s conversations revealing his religious 
and philosophical ideas; and it portrays his personality as it appeared 
in very varied circumstances. It should not be assumed, either that the 
record may not have been colored by M’s own thought, or that the 
description of the Master’s personality is not affected by the disciple’s 
devotion. Ramakrishna shunned the role of a preacher, and I am not 
aware that he ever wrote any religious or philosophical treatise. Yet 
his influence, a personal one on individuals and small groups, was 
very great, leading to the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement, per- 
haps the strongest indigenous religious one in India today. 

Ramakrishna was born in 1836, and after a life spent almost en- 
tirely in Bengal, he died in 1886. He did not participate in the English 
education which was having a marked effect on the leading families 
of Bengal during that period. He appears to have had little even of 
the traditional Hindu education. He certainly was not, and never 
claimed to be, a scholar of Hindu philosophical works. Nevertheless, 
as so many in India, he acquired a knowledge of leading doctrines of 
traditional Hinduism. The book reveals some of the ideas in which 
Hindu religion finds expression apart from scholarship. Valuable as 
this is, it shows a defect not only of Ramakrishna but also of most 
Hindu leaders of religion and even of educated adherents: a lack of 
genuine scholarship and keen penetration, and so too facile a glossing 
over of difficulties of philosophical and religious import. Only with 
such a treatment can the claim be made that he contributed much 
towards a reconciliation of different religious faiths, Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Christian. With reference to all these, even of different schools 
of Hindu thought, the lack of scholarly study is evident. Within Hindu- 
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ism there has been keen opposition to views he propounded, and they 
are fundamentally opposed to much that Christianity and Islam stand 
for. 

Ramakrishna and his followers could hold such a position oniy by a 
failure to give due importance to conflicting ideas. To the philo- 
sophical reader of this work, it might be said: “All hope of logical 
consistency abandon.” The late F. H. Bradley would have found great 
satisfaction in the views concerning religion and reality presented in it. 
The distinction of saguna Brahman (God with all attributes) and 
nirguna Brahman (God without attributes) is constantly insisted on. 
But in the modes of expression there is an ambiguity which never 
gets cleared up. In many passages the worship of “God with form” 
seems to mean image-worship. It is from this standpoint that Chris- 
tianity and the Brahmo Samaj are said to be concerned with the 
worship of “God without form”. Yet in other passages the conception 
of God as personal spirit (as in Christian theism) is treated as though 
“God with form” was contrasted with the nirguna Brahman. Rama- 
krishna’s own religious life appears to have had two features: one a 
devotional love of the divine mother, Kali; the other frequent condi- 
tions of samadhi, some kind of unconsciousness of the phenomenal 
world, an experience that “cannot be described” (197). It is inter- 
esting that for this kaliyuga (age of degeneration) Ramakrishna gave 
preéminence to devotional love of “God with form”, while his chief 
successor Vivekananda taught almost entirely a type of Hindu Abso- 
lutism. 

Ramakrishna’s visitors frequently referred to the problem of evil. 
Apparently he faced it unperturbedly. God “has created bad men as 
well as good”. “It is He who gives us good tendencies and it is He 
again who gives us evil tendencies” (97). “He has deluded man” 
(385). Brahman is beyond good and evil (102). Human freedom is 
also a delusion. The “I” is illusory (181). “God alone is the doer” 
(220). “The world is God’s play” (211). Hence, when one attains 
the “vision of God” this world becomes for him “a mansion of mirth” 
(310). In view of this it is amazing to find that the most frequent 
phrase in over a thousand pages is the warning against and the con- 
demnation of “lust and gold”. In a footnote (82), the editor gives a 
broad interpretation to “lust”, but throughout the book it refers pre- 
dominantly to sex relations. There is an unhealthy failure to appre- 
ciate the lila (“divine” sport) in this direction. His own suppression 
appears to have given him a sex obsession. He said “I am very much 
afraid of women” (593). He referred, as though with commendation, 
to some of his young visitors who “shudder at the talk of marriage”. 

Ramakrishna contributed nothing new to Indian philosophical 
thought. But he did insist on an aspect of it important for philosophy 
of religion. He grasped quite clearly with reference to the knowledge 
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of God the distinction that in more recent occidental philosophy has 
been made between “knowledge by description” and “knowledge by 
acquaintance”, He illustrated this with reference to God, by a simple 
example: “Some have heard of milk, some have seen it, and some 
again have tasted it” (368). Intellectual reflection about God is not 
and cannot be the basis of religion: it is at best only a feeble attempt 
at description. “Who can ever know God through reasoning?” (157). 
Apparently acquaintance is attained in that indescribable experience of 
samadhi. 

“There are many confusing things in the realm of maya” (397). So 
said Ramakrishna. There are many confusing things in this volume. 
A good example is the editor’s statement that Ramakrishna “saw in a 
vision the ultimate cause of the universe as a huge luminous triangle 
giving birth every moment to an infinite number of worlds” (21). 
There is little likelihood that Ramakrishna’s teachings will provide 
a basis for a reconciliation of religions. But though his philosophy be 
rejected, the effect of his personality may remain. This volume pre- 
sents a challenge to those who consider Hindu religion as pessimistic 
in mood. Ramakrishna is portrayed as a lovable man, happy and gay, 
dancing, and indulging in “fun” with his devotees. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


Duke UNIVERSITY 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second Symposium. By Various 
Authors. New York, Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xv, 559. 

This second symposium included within its scope Jurisprudence and 
its Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, and the Stake of Arts and 
Literature in the Preservation of the Democratic Way. 

There were five papers presented for discussion on the natural and 
social sciences in their relation to the democratic way of life, ten on 
philosophy and jurisprudence in their relation to the democratic way, 
six on the stake of art and literature, and five on the religious back- 
ground of democratic ideas. Besides these, seven evening addresses 
are reprinted; one was not. 

The papers of Schoen (tracing the right of every man to his own 
life to roots in animal existence itself), of Greene (liberal education 
is essential to democracy), and Outler (the democracy of the Patristic 
period is primarily negative, being based upon the sinfulness of all 
men and equal subjection to the rule of God), stand out as the most 
incisive and cogent in their treatments. The last is especially well 
documented. Weiss’s (the democratic state should endorse, protect, 
and extend the principles of human and personal equality, free kin- 
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ship, familial autonomy, equal opportunity, social freedom, and the 
rights they assume) is strong, but, as M. Cohen points out in his 
comments, the hortatory predominates over the analytic spirit in it. 

In general the discussions of method and attitude by Haskins (sci- 
ence must be ready to use its techniques), Herzfeld (science can give 
exact and impersonal recognition of fact), Constable (against over- 
specialization), Mead (cultural leaders should be concerned with 
broad movements), Locke and Childs (a realistic, pragmatic, and 
experimental attitude must be maintained in dealing with problems), 
Berle (democracy rests upon a form of faith and is commensurate in 
strength with this faith), offer nothing specifically for the present as 
distinguished from other problems. Morris comes nearer to this in his 
discussion of the semantic aspects, though this fails to make clear 
connection with his definite suggestions following (empiricism offers 
the appropriate method). 

The papers of Hartshorne (allocating military defense to a level 
with police action), and Bush (on the social responsibility of writers) 
were longer than necessary to bring out their points. The suggestion 
that democracy is rooted in Judaism (Bokser) and Christianity 
(Weigle) is overdone. As Burrows points out, political democracy 
does not appear in the Bible. And Christianity believes in democracy 
if and when people are ready for it (Ferré). O’Meara and Simon 
find the key to all problems in Thomism. Phelan blames Rousseau for 
the Atheism and naturalism of the past two centuries. According to 
Hoagland religion has conditioned the sense of values in the past 
and must do so again. Wilson holds that religion and philosophy 
should play a larger part in education and move toward democracy. 
Religion’s greatest contribution is that Man is one (Greenberg). The 
real emergency is to know what man is (M. Van Doren). The religious 
background of democracy is identical with the basis of the Declaration 
of Independence (Manion). It must commit man to the conception of 
himself as a spiritual being, responsible to a Higher Spirit (Princeton 
Group). 

Law is only a tool to serve democracy (Clark). A constitutional 
convention is needed to modernize basic law (Horack). As for art 
and literature, history shows them thriving under various forms of 
government (Boas). But the mind of the artist must be free from 
the demands of employers, temporal or spiritual (Pach). The artist is 
not a propagandist (Krutch). Modern poetry reflects the demoraliza- 
tion due to lack of respect for personality (Wilder). 

The book would be more usable if chapter headings were placed 
at the top of the pages, instead of just the general title of the volume. 

AvBert E, Avey 


Tue Onto State UNIversITY 
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The Diffusion of Science. By Jesse Lez Bennett. Baltimore, The 

Johns Hopkins Press 1942. Pp. ix, 141. 

The author of this small book proposes “an International Associa- 
tion for the Diffusion of Science”, support for which might perhaps 
be had from our educational endowments. The purpose of this asso- 
ciation would be to integrate scientific knowledge and plan “orienta- 
tion courses” which would overcome narrow specialization. “It is ob- 
vious”, we are told, “that every child born on earth should be given 
such humanist understanding of [this knowledge] that it will see the 
relationship of all that the race has learned to its own individual 
growth, happiness, and well being” (37). “It is certainly not impos- 
sible”, writes Bennett, “for any man to learn the broad basic essen- 
tials of all that the race has learned, to have that intellectual vision 
which will render him immune to the illusions and superstitions which 
still inhibit the mental development of 99% of the race” (38). Thus 
“a properly designed minimum curriculum and the new educational 
material and technique which would evolve to instill it would very 
probably help in a few generations to bridge the gulf between ‘knowl- 
edge’, and ‘life’, and ‘happiness’, which now inhibits and prevents the 
growth of so many millions of minds” (94). If properly integrated, 
the result of such a curriculum would lessen or destroy “the hold upon 
us of current hysterias, current passions, current propaganda” (111). 

Although this book bears the imprint of 1942, its preface is dated 
Ve 1930, and that year is often mentioned in the text. One may question 
' if education prior to 1930 was quite so beset with “hysterias”, “pas- 
sions”, and “propaganda” as the author assumes. It would be even 
more difficult to believe that the world-crisis which has developed since 
that time may be attributed to lack of an “International Association 
for the Diffusion of Science”. One is more likely to think that our 
x4 troubles have arisen from a lack of faith among the nations of the 
world. 


R. M. OcpEN 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


J Philosophies of Science. By Atsert G. RAMsPERGER. New York, F. S. 

Crofts and Co., 1942. Pp. xiv, 304. 

The present book is an introduction to philosophy of science writ- 
ten with a minimum of technical terminology. For historical back- 
ground the author expounds the opposition between mechanist and 
teleological views of nature as represented by Democritus and Aris- 
totle, sketches the Aristotelianism of the Middle Ages, and then in 
accounts of the work of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo records the 
triumph of Democritus in the creation of modern science. The theory 
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of representative perception is next examined as the basis of modern 
science; in addition to standard arguments the relativist theories of 
space and time furnish a basis for the rejection of dualism. Kant’s 
doctrine of the a priori and Meyerson’s view that science seeks iden- 
tity are criticized. There is an exposition of positivism and then the 
author presents his own theory. 

The philosophical doctrine of the book is relativism. The char- 
acter of any part of nature is declared to be a function of the natural 
context in which it occurs; the physiological organism is part of the 
context of the objects of natural science. The author rejects sub- 
jectivism, but there is no unequivocal pronouncement in favor of 
realism. Accounts of early stages in the evolution of the world are 
held to describe natural objects as they would have been had there 
been a human observer to supply the necessary physiological context. 
In answer to the question whether bacteria existed prior to their 
observation it is said, “To ask this question is to adopt the false sup- 
position that an object of the sort to be found in the complex of cir- 
cumstances that includes a microscope and a human observer, spe- 
cially trained to make certain discriminations, could exist as that 
kind of an object independently of, and prior to, the existence of those 
circumstances.” The author’s concept of existence is thus close to 
that of positivism, but differs in that meaning is granted statements 
about experiences that can be verified only through reasoning by 
analogy. For example, through personal experiences of pain Paul 
can understand Peter’s statement that the cut on his finger is painful, 
but Paul can not put himself in a-position to experience Peter’s pain 
directly. 

There follow chapters on the general characteristics of scientific 
knowledge; on causality, the procedure of deduction and induction; 
on probability and statistical laws; on the procedure of measurements ; 
on biological science. A chapter on determinism, free will and morals; 
and one on science and human values complete the work. 

The present work was not designed to be an encyclopedic survey 
of the sciences; it lacks the formalist development of the theory of 
symbolism which has been the concern of the logical positivists. But 
the book exhibits an exceptional appreciation of the philosophical prob- 
lems concerning science. Professor Ramsperger’s work is relatively 
small in size, but through a fine sense for the essential, economy of 
expression, and simplicity of style he succeeds in expressing inde- 
pendent reflections on all important problems of philosophy of science. 
The work is notable for its insight into the actual procedures of 
scientific method; it presents analyses of the presuppositions of meas- 
urement, of the processes of deduction and induction that go beyond 
works of greater scope. In clarity of thought and simplicity of ex- 
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pression the book merits comparison with Bertrand Russell’s Prob- 
lems of Philosophy. , 
V. F. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY , 

Theism and Cosmology. Being the First Series of a Course of Gifford 
Lectures on the General Subject of Metaphysics and Theism. Given 
in the University of Glasgow in 1939. By Joun Larrp. New York, 
Philosophical Library and Alliance Book Corporation, 1942. Pp. 325. 
Theism is defined in this inquiry as any view that asserts the exist- 

ence of a God or gods in an intelligible sense, and operative on a 

cosmic scale. Theism includes monotheism, polytheism, pantheism, and 

deism, It excludes any view that would substitute “humanity” or 

“culture” for God. A theory of a limited deity or a “God in the 

making” is theistic if its deity operates in a manner at least “dia- 

cosmic” (whatever that may mean; the term is not defined). 

This volume discusses cosmological topics—the cosmological argu- 
ment itself, possible theistic implications of creation, eternity, the 
ubiquity and omnipotence of God, teleology, the argument from de- 
sign—from the standpoint of a “provisional realism”’—i.e., “non- 
mental entities may exist and come within the ambit of human know- 
ledge” (82). The ontological argument, and others that appeal chiefly 
to idealists, are postponed to the second volume. This arrangement, 
combined with refusal to consider evidence from religious experience, 
restricts the first volume to arguments of an abstract character unlike 
those usually advanced by contemporary realistic theists (such as the 
contributors to Religious Realism, edited by D. C. Macintosh) ; while 
the second volume is concerned almost wholly with the idealists. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Professor Laird 
nowhere finds any very satisfactory evidence for theism. The best he 
can say for it, is this statement at the end of the second volume (319) 
which also correctly characterizes his attitude in the volume now 
under review: “While I do not think that any theistic argument is 
conclusive, and am of opinion that very few theistic proofs establish 
a high degree of probability, I also incline to the belief that theistic 
metaphysics is stronger than most, and that metaphysics is not at all 
weak in principle despite the strain that it puts on the human intel- 
lect. It is quite impossible, I believe, to refute theism.” 

This volume will be thought by some to be more valuable for its 
cosmological discussions of space, time, causation, teleology, and the 
question whether values have a cosmic status, than for its observa- 
tions on theism. As a treatment of theism, which of course is its pur- 
pose, it accomplishes little in regard to the question whether theism is 
true. Its chief contributions to theism consist in interesting deductions 
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from the cosmological discussions mentioned, regarding what must be 
true of the nature of God, provided that there be a God. 

Since change cannot be reduced to permanence, nor derived from 
it, Laird concludes that the present is always parturient, determinate, 
potent; succession is always continuous; there is absolute becoming 
everywhere; the present actuality renews its own existence; all exist- 
ence is creativity self-perpetuating (129-134). These affirmations ex- 
clide every theism that affirms that the world proceeds from a God 
who does not himself proceed, but they leave open the possibility of 
the creation or emanation or incarnation of the cosmos resultant from 
God’s love—‘“‘an overflow from divinity, a voluntary self-emptying 
or kenosis of God’s boundless bounty” (144). 

The only conception of eternity that is both true, and relevant to 
theism, is that of a continual renewal in succession. Theistic possi- 
bilities that follow are: God is a pattern of change, not an eternal 
model; the present contains the whole of the past (164). It cannot be 
true that every event is foreordained by divine decree, for the future 
is indeterminate before it occurs. God conceivably may include all that 
has happened up to the present moment, but not the future. Nor can 
God have foreknowledge of the future. “We dare not say with Augus- 
tine that for God futura iam facta sunt” (168-170). 

If God be a spirit, he may or may not be spatial; but if he influences 
the movements and properties of bodies, he is at least effectively spa- 
tial. At any event, if he exists at all, he is in some sense ubiquitous. 

God, if he exists, cannot do the logically inconsistent; he cannot 
make round squares and vicious saints. So, rather than speak of the 
omnipotence of God, it is better to inquire whether he is omnificent, 
i.e., whether he either does, or if he chose could do, all that is done. 
None of the principal views of causality—uniformitarian, activist, and 
logical—throw much light on the question. 

Teleology, in the sense of conscious purpose directed toward realiza- 
tion of conceived ends, is present in some human conduct. However 
most teleology is not of this character, viz.: much human conduct, the 
behavior of animals, the growth and vital processes of plants, many 
inorganic processes like the development of crystals. The universe is 
not like an organism, and it is not like a machine. Laird’s conclusions 
(289 f) are obscure. He could have done better with teleology if he 
had inquired whether the fitness of the environment for life upon the 
earth prior to its emergence, the subsequent biological evolution from 
the amoeba to man, and the advance of mankind from the neolithic 
period to the present, when taken together, might not indicate an 
advance in the realization of values, and so imply a misus that might 
be claimed to be God. Laird’s approach often is too analytic and 
microscopic, not sufficiently synthetic and synoptic. While possibly 
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not a brilliant book, this is certainly the work of a brilliant man, and 
it contains much keen thought and many valuable insights. 


KELLEY WRIGHT 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


Jefferson. By Saut K. Papover. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 

1942. Pp. xii, 459. 

It is the privilege of the biographer to choose both the audience for 
which he will write and the particular qualities of his subject that he 
will emphasize. Dr. Padover has chosen to write for the general 
reader, and to portray Jefferson the democrat. The reader will see 
little of the turbulent eighteenth century, with its exuberant faith in 
reason and in man, and he will scarcely glimpse the materialistic 
reaction of the succeeding age. He will find in these pages scant 
framework of historical narrative; and he will learn little of the 
sources of that democratic faith which has come down to us through 
Jefferson transmuted and refined. There are omissions and inac- 
curacies, some of them inexcusable; and there is abundant use of 
colloquialism and even slang. Yet in spite of these flaws there emerges 
from Dr, Padover’s pages a clear and often compelling portrait of a 
great and vivid personality in which were combined the diverse quali- 
ties of scholar and thinker, scientist and artisan, administrator and 
politician. 

Jefferson was the first great American leader of the masses, not 


_ because he came from the common people or because he was himself 


unpropertied, but because he was saturated with the egalitarian and 
humanitarian spirit that had been making its slow way through Europe 
since the recession of the Middle Ages. He formulated in unforget- 
table phrases the hopes and aspirations of all those who sought a 
better, freer, nobler world, and the inarticulate and the humble in- 
stinctively trusted him and followed where he led. He was the re- 
former, the leveler, the radical of his age, and the abuse lavished 
upon him by wealth and privilege was the more bitter because he was 
looked upon as a traitor to his own class. It is of this Jefferson that 
Dr. Padover has written, using quotations freely but selecting them 
skillfully to emphasize Jefferson’s faith in the perfectability of man. 
In general comparisons are avoided, but the very choice of phrases is 
a reminder that the struggle of ‘Jacobin and Junto’ goes on in our 
own time and that the quest for democracy is a never-ending battle 
against the forces of reaction. 

For the scholar this latest in a long line of Jefferson biographies 
will not supplant those already on the shelves. The lacunae are too 
numerous, the background too vague, the anachronisms too frequent. 
The citations have been relegated to the back of the volume with no 
indication in the text that there are citations at all, and the bibliog- 
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raphy is as notable for its omissions as for the works included in it. 
But this is offered as a warning rather than a criticism. Dr. Padover 
is quite frankly writing not for the scholar but for the average reader 
of serious books; and for that average reader he has succeeded in 
drawing a convincing, readable, and on the whole accurate portrait of 
the man who, perhaps more than any other in our history, symbolizes 
the faith for which we are fighting today. 


M. WILTSE 
WasuinctTon, D.C, 


Hume’s Theory of the External World. By H. H. Price. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 232. 

In his Introduction to this volume Professor Price writes at some 
length in defense of the view that Hume should be read and studied 
with the scholarly care that is accorded the writings of Kant—as well 
as those of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Locke and Hegel, among others, 
it may be added. This plea may still be needed around Oxford; in any 
case, had an Oxford Don published a book on Hume’s theory of the 
external world fifteen years ago, most of his colleagues would have 
shunned the work as being the product of a morbid interest in bank- 
ruptcy. Indeed it was at about that time that Professor Pritchard was 
heard to describe Mr. Price’s growing interest in Hume as being no 
less ‘decadent’ than Mr. Garritt’s interest in Impressionist Painting. 
The tendentious work of T. H. Green had been well done, and lived 
on comfortably in Oxford Senior Common Rooms. 

If an undergraduate were exposed to Hume at all (“and why waste 
a man’s time, even that of a very young one?”), that exposure en- 
dured throughout all of two hours. The first tutorial was invariably 
devoted to the topic of Causality and Induction, the second to Per- 
sonal Identity in Hume. The opening sentence of Professor Price’s 
Introduction suggests that this ossified attitude toward the ‘lonely 
Scott’? of Green and Grose (but not of ramified biographical fact) 
remains prevalent :—“Hume’s discussion of Causality and Induction 
is familiar to all students of philosophy, some of whom seem almost 
to think that he never wrote about anything else”. 

The first two chapters (i.e., 90 pages) of this essay are devoted 
to a study of a single chapter of the Treatise: Of Scepticism with regard 
to the Senses. The deeply enigmatic character of this chapter is brought 
out by Professor Price in short order. The main enigma here centers 
on questions as to what meaning we are to give Hume’s uses of “con- 
stancy” and “coherence”. They are the names he gives to the causes 
that induce us to believe in the existence of bodies throughout periods 
of interrupted perception. 

Hume’s assertion that, “we may well ask, what causes induce us to 
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believe in the existence of body? But ’tis vain to ask whether there 
be body or not. That is a point which we must take for granted in all 
our reasonings”, is criticized as being much too psychological in out- 
look. Hume’s psychological view is then transformed by Professor 
Price into the question; what characteristics of sensory experience 
lead to or generate the belief in an external world? Whereas Hume 
asks what causes induce the belief in question, Professor Price makes 
him ask what characteristics of sensory experience generate that 
belief. The procedure of rewriting an author, and then trying to an- 
swer your question rather than his, may be a good way to hang: your 
views on his name, but it does not necessarily enhance a name already 
great in its own right. Moreover, Professor Price’s transformation 
of Hume’s question flies in the face of Hume’s theory of belief in 
which imagination plays a leading role. For that reason alone, Hume’s 
own question about belief in bodies could hardly be answered in terms 
of the characteristics of sensory experience alone. 

Readers of the Treatise will recall that the passages relating to 
Hume’s notions of constancy and coherence are few in number and 
of exiguous proportions. Nevertheless, Professor Price manages to 
devote two chapters (90 pages) to those brief passages. That feat is 
accomplished by invention rather that textual exigesis. Definitions 
of Professor Price’s own formulation are introduced as bases for 
avowed and ramified extensions of anything that exigesis could ex- 
tract from the available texts in Hume. As far as I, for one, can see, 
these extensions are introduced by way of tendentious speculations, 
they are hardly emendations of Hume. Indeed they would seem to 
fit rather more closely into Professor Price’s well developed theory 
of perception, than a scepticism with regard to the senses which, 
however thoroughgoing or not as scepticism, remains but incipient as 
a theory of the “external world”. 

Professor Price’s ingenuity is at its unfettered best in the course 
of the next three chapters of this work: “The Existence of Unsensed 
Sensibilia”, “The As-If Theory”, and the “Expressive Theory”. 
These Chapters are avowedly not an investigation of Hume’s own 
views; rather, they are Hume as he might have been, had he had the 
possible benefit of the sort of contemporary philosophy that Professor 
Price affects. Now it may well be even self-evident that one of the 
greatest of modern thinkers could easily improve on many of the 
winds of current doctrine. But it does not even tend to follow that 
anyone ought to presume to do it for Hume, much less under his 
name. 

Hume’s Theory of the External World is such an ingenious work 
that it richly deserves a title more characteristic of its virtues. 

W. CuurcH 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Who’s Who in Philosophy. Volume One: Anglo-American Philoso- 
phers. By Dacozert D. Runes, Editor; Lester E, DENoNN, RALPH 
B. Winn, Associate Editors. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1942. Pp. 293. 

This first volume of a world-wide Who’s Who in Philosophy pur- 
ports to be a Who’s Who of “Anglo-American Philosophers”. In 
reality it is far more extensive since it includes many philosophers 
who were born and educated in Germany, Austria, Russia, Poland 
and Rumania, and who had taught there as long as political circum- 
stances allowed. The European continent’s loss is of course our gain, 
but it should be understood that the classification is geographic rather 
than racial or national. An American philosopher living abroad would 
hardly become, say, an Italian philosopher through long residence in 
Fiesole. The book is then really a Who’s Who of philosophers resi- 
dent in the United States and the far flung British Empire, including 
of course East India. The comprehensive scope of the book adds to 
its interest and usefulness, since much welcome information hardly 
accessible elsewhere is furnished. 

A few years ago the American Philosophical Association planned 
to prepare and publish a Register of its members. The project was 
abandoned upon announcement of the imminent publication of this 
volume. The full membership of the Association, however, is not in- 
cluded,’ though opportunity was no doubt afforded each member to 
submit biographical material. The omission of some rather well-known 
British philosophers like H. W. B. Joseph, N. Kemp Smith, L. S. 
Stebbing, was probably also due to lack of response rather than to 
editorial oversight. 

The term “philosophers” is here widely interpreted to include, be- 
sides professional philosophers, scholars whose primary interest is 
mathematics, physics, psychology, education, sociology, political science 
and modern languages. Since philosophy is itself wide in area and can 
be reached ultimately by any avenue of science or scholarship this 
inclusiveness would seem defensible. 

While letter-perfect exactness is an impossible ideal in a work of 
this kind, it must be said that the editing of this Who’s Who falls 
far below the normal standard we have become accustomed to. In the 
midst of a profusion of errata there are some that are crucial, ¢.g., 
Herbert Marcuse is listed as Marruse, Paul Tillich as Tillish, G. A. 
Borgese as Bergese; there are others that are amusing, e¢.g., an 
English philosopher of some reputation is listed as born in 1941; and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, according to the record, was born in 1812 in 
Winjliv City, Mo, (for Wright City). Besides many obvious errata 


*If the sampling of the letters “A”, “L”, and “W” is typical, about one- 
fourth of the membership is absent. 
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there is also frequent evidence of editorial inconsistency. 

Nevertheless, the book is both interesting and useful. The listing of 
the title of the doctor’s thesis for each scholar as well as the frequent 
presentation of an extended bibliography of his articles are welcome 
features of the book. The idea of this Who’s Who is so good that one 
might well hope that subsequent editions will appear without the 
present blemishes. 


CorNELIUS Krusé 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl. The Origin and Development of 
His Phenomenology. By E. Part Wetcu. New York, Morningside 
Heights, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 338. 


Professor Welch proposes to report on the origin and development 
of Husserl’s phemonenology. Actually, he does much less than this, 
and what he does, he does poorly. 

Husserl’s first full-fledged publication, the Philosophy of Arith- 
metic, Mr. Welch confesses not having read. He seems to be ac- 
quainted with the Logical Investigations, but fails to grasp their full 
import, either for Husserl’s own work or for contemporary philosophy. 
Although Mr. Welch sees the culmination of Husserl’s philosophy in 
the Ideas, he discusses only the more elementary parts of this work. 

His discussion contains grave misunderstandings, touching the cen- 
tral tenets of phenomenology. Grave misunderstandings do not improve 
by being repeated, and if Mr. Welch’s book has any distinction it is 
by way of repetitiousness. In Husserl the passage from fact to essence 
and that from empirical consciousness to transcendental consciousness 
are clearly distinguished; Mr. Welch however, takes them to be the 
same. No less puzzling is Mr. Welch’s assertion that Husserl’s “ob- 
jects” are constituted out of essences; and essences Mr. Welch seems 
to confuse with sensa. This may be good Santayana, but certainly it 
is not Husserl. 

The Ideas appeared in 1913; Husserl died in 1938. The books he 
published during this period are barely mentioned by Professor Welch, 
who seems to be under the illusion that since the publication of the 
Ideas Husserl’s thought has been at rest. The problem that caused 
him so much travail in his later years, the transcendental constitution 
of the social, historical, intersubjective world, is totally ignored. A 
discussion of Husserl’s analysis of time would have satisfied those 
who prefer a concrete example of phenomenological analysis to all 
theorising about the method itself. Yet the Vorlesungen zur Phaeno- 
menologie des inneren Zeitbewusstseins are mentioned only once, and 
then in a footnote. 

Instead, we find a whole chapter on the Philosophie als strenge 
Wissenschaft—one which achieves the extraordinary feat of making 
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Husserl mean exactly the opposite of what he really does mean. It 
does not take much ingenuity to recognize that “Philosophie als strenge 
Wissenschaft” implies a denial of philosophy as Weltanschauungs- 
lehre; but to Mr. Welch it is a defense of Weltanschauungslehre and 
an assault upon philosophy as rigid science. 

In the third and last part of his book Mr. Welch asks “Five Ques- 
tions Concerning Phenomenology”. This section is a poor excuse for 
bringing together quite disconnected marginalia to Husserl’s work. 
Some of these are sound enough—e.g., the section concerning error 
in Husserl’s system—some of them bafflingly irrelevant or downright 
wrong. There are of course isolated phases in Husserl from which a 
realist may draw support. But on the whole Husserl’s brand of 
transcendentalism is manifestly idealistic. The point at which phenom- 
enology turns into transcendental or constitutive idealism can be so 
easily indicated that only an amazing failure of philosophic insight 
can account for Mr. Welch’s trying to interpret Husserl’s Jdeas in an 
anti-idealistic sense. 

To the reader unacquainted with Husserl this book makes phenom- 
enology into a muddled curiosity. To the reader who knows Husserl it 
cannot but cause bewilderment. It should never have been written— 
but being written, it should never have been published; and being 
published, it should never be read. 

WALTER CERF 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Publications on Philosophy in Latin America in 1940. By Ristert Fronopizi. 
A selected list of publications which appeared on this subject during the 
year 1940, with evaluative and informative notes on important items, re- 
printed from the Handbook of Latin American Studies for 1940. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 453-462. 

In the general survey which precedes his bibliography Professor Frondizi 
affirms that Latin America is paving the way for a new philosophy of its 
own, one neither relying heavily on European philosophy nor entirely sepa- 
rated from it. The year 1940 reveals a desire to develop original thought 
in Latin America, and not only are books and articles contributing their 
share but the creation of five new departments of philosophy in institutions 
of as many countries must also be reckoned with. 

The bibliographer has relegated to an appendix all works which are 
concerned with non-Latin American doctrines or thinkers. 

Georce I. DALE 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Pastor Looks at Kierkegaard: The Man and His Philosophy. By Wu- 
LIAM T. Riviere. Grand Rapids, Mich., Zondervan Publishing House, 
1941. Pp. 231. 

This book consists of a number of sketches of Kierkegaard’s career and 
thought, written for various purposes and appealing to different classes of 
readers. The intention of the author is to win people for religion in Kierke- 
gaardian terms, and he has even attempted the exposition of Kierkegaard 
for Rotarians. An unhurried reader may derive some pleasure and profit 
from its pages. It is not a book for a scholar and was not intended for him. 

Otro F. KrAuSHAR 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Prefaces to Inquiry. A Study in the Origins and Relevance of Modern 
Theories of Knowledge. By WiLt1AM RicHArp Gonpin. New York, Morn- 
ingside Heights, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. x, 221. 

In his doctoral dissertation Dr. Gondin attempts, by means of a historical 
examination of the origins of modern theories of knowledge, to clarify 
the present equivocal status of this type of study and to point out what 
possibilities there are in it for future valuable investigation. There has 
been throughout the history of modern philosophy an enormous gap between 
the announced aims and pretensions of the various theories of knowledge 
and their recognized achievements and reputation. To a considerable extent, 
he argues, this has been due to an untenable presumption held by many 
of the philosophers involved that the theory of knowledge is an absolutely 
propaedeutic discipline or prolegomenon, which, before all inquiry, can 
establish the nature, limits, and standards, of knowledge. The remedy indi- 
cated by the diagnosis is that of recasting our view of this discipline, 
recognizing that it too is a kind of inquiry, which is distinguished from 
other types chiefly by having inquiry itself as a subject. Readers of Pro- 
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fessor Dewey’s logical works are familiar with this general thesis con- 
cerning the philosophical study of knowledge. Dr. Gondin provides a 
useful supplement to these works in the form of a fuller documentation 
of the thesis than has hitherto been available for three of the great early 
modern philosophers, Bacon, Descartes, and Locke. 


Freperick L, WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Emerson’s Montaigne. By CHARLES LoweLL Younc. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1941. Pp. xii, 236. 

Many readers of Emerson’s Representative Men are puzzled by his choice 
of Swedenborg to stand with Plato and Shakespeare and by his apprecia- 
tion of Montaigne, whose sceptical temper seems to be the antithesis of 
Emerson’s own affirmative nature. The choice of Swedenborg remains a 
puzzle, at least to this reviewer, but the bonds between Emerson and 
Montaigne have been very clearly revealed by the late Charles Lowell Young. 
Emerson’s Montaigne contains a full account of Emerson’s acquaintance 
with the essays, of his understanding of Montaigne the sceptic, and of his 
deeper unity with Montaigne the moralist. Professor Young’s lifelong 
interest in Emerson brought him an understanding of his subject which 
is manifest on every page. 


Henry MYERS 
CorneLt UNIVERSITY 


University of Colorado Studies, Series B: 1, 4: Studies in the Humanities. 
(Essays by several authors.) Boulder, Colorado, 1941. Pp. 309-405. 
The present number of the University of Colorado Studies in the Human- 
ities contains articles on Thomas Mann, Franz Werfel, and Peixoto, the 
Brazilian novelist, on Dada and the temper of 1917, and on recent French 
drama. The subjects are lively, and the authors competent, but a profes- 
sorial fondness for the trappings of scholarship—for quotations from the 
originals which might better be translated, and for references which no 
one is likely to use—deadens the impact of the ideas upon the reader. 
Henry Myers 


Cornet, UNIVERSITY 


Foundations for a Science of Personality. By ANDRAS ANGYAL. New York, 
The Commonwealth Fund. 1941. Pp. xii, 308. 


Dr. Angyal brings the background and experience of a psychiatrist to 
bear on the general problems of the study of personality. His attempt is, 
however, not merely to illuminate psychiatric practice, but to develop a 
theory which will constitute the basis for a new science. The theory is 
radically holistic, venturing far beyond the assumptions of Stern, Goldstein, 
or the Gestalt psychologists. The discussion is highly stimulating, especially 
in the chapter on “The Course of Life as a Gestalt”. The tenuous connection 
with verifiable fact leaves one unready, however, to share the author’s 
conviction that a true science of personality has at last been founded. 

R. B. MAcLeop 


SwartHMoreE COLLEGE 
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Friedrich Nietzsche: Philosopher of Culture. By FRepertcK COoPLESTON. 
London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1942. Pp. xii, 218. 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards Christianity, and the influence of his con- 

cepts upon the general decline of Christian authority are here ably discussed 

by a scrupulously fair Jesuit writer. With much sympathy for Nietzsche 
the man and on the basis of a sound knowledge of his cultural writings, 

Father Copleston insists that Nietzsche’s attacks were directed not against 

true Christianity but rather against an image of his own making. The 

violence of Nietzsche’s denunciation seems to the author to indicate a 

perverse “bond with Christianity which he could not shake off”. In the 

final chapter we are given a critical comparison between Bergson and 

Nietzsche: in spite of their similar emotional character, the hero of the 

first has surpassed the superman of the second by his admission of the 

Transcendent and the Supernatural as ultimate sources of values. On the 

whole a brief but appealing study. 


Victor LANGE 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Early Pythagorean Politics in Practice and Theory. By Epwin L. M1Inar. 

Baltimore, Waverly Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. x, 144. 

This revised dissertation is divided into five chapters, four of which 
are devoted to the organization and political and social activities of the 
Pythagoreans, and one to their political theory and philosophical tenets. 
Mr. Minar has mastered his ancient sources. While making full acknowledge- 
ment to his modern predecessors in the field, especially Delatte, he has been 
able to add some contributions of his own. His picture of the Pythagoreans 
as a highly organized oligarchic faction is full of interest, but, in view 
of the wretched nature of the ancient evidence, much in his reconstruction 
will strike the critical reader as hypothetical rather than fully proved. It is 
also debatable whether the control of Croton over other communities was 
as extensive or as effective, as Mr. Minar maintains. It is a pity that he 
did not consult Grose’s Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Coins; for 
there he would have found, for instance (p. 198, note 2), that the numis- 
matic evidence for an “alliance” between Croton and Zancle-Messana is 
more than dubious (cf. my History of the Greek World from 479 to 323 
B.C., p. 69, note 4.). Taken all in all, this is a useful and readable study 
of an interesting topic. 

M. L. W. LAIsTNER 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. By MICHAEL 
OaxesHott. With a Foreword by Ernest BARKER. American Edition with 
five Prefaces by Frepertc A. Occ. Cambridge, At the University Press; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xxiii, 227. 

This book is a collection of sources, first published in England in 1939. 
A second edition was issued in 1941, with a few additions. To this American 
edition Professor Ogg has added a short preface to each of the five parts. 
These parts deal respectively with Representative Democracy, Catholicism, 
Communism, Fascism, and National Socialism. This book is designed to 
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illustrate the philosophy or ideology, not the actual achievement, of these 
contemporary movements. The selections consist usually of a few para- 
_ graphs, or at most a few pages, taken out of their context from books or 
essays, none of which is given in its entirety. Since the book is intended 
for undergraduate students, or persons of similar intellectual grade, the 
determination of its value depends upon one’s judgment of the pedagogical 
utility of studying this kind of material, as against the reading of a smaller 
number of complete documents. The most striking feature of the selection 
is the fact that Mr. Oakeshott has been able to find nothing to illustrate 
representative democracy later than J. S. Mill and T. H. Green. 


GrorcE H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Spirit of the Age. By Joun Stuart Mm. Introductory Essay by 
Frepexick A. von Hayek. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xxxiii, 94. 

This volume reprints a series of articles which Mill published in the 
Examiner about 1831. The introductory essay offers the reader Mill as 
one of the men of the Victorian Age “who should be regarded rather as 
precursors of our age than as typical of their own” (vi). This judgment 
apparently rests on the fact that Mill was a man of extraordinary intellec- 
tual candor and that he lost at a comparatively early age his confident 
belief in the form of utilitarianism in which his father had bred him. 
Whether the confused and ineffective liberalism which he put together 
for himself makes him a “precursor of our age” depends on one’s estimate 
of our age. Apparently Mr. von Hayek intends no satire. The principal 
characteristic of Mill’s social philosophy, as illustrated in these essays, 
might be described as a kind of nostalgic fondness for individualism and 
revolution, joined with an inability, intellectual and moral, to believe that 
individualism and revolution can accomplish anything worthwhile. At most 
the essays have a biographical interest, though they do not show anything 
that is not equally well illustrated in better known works. In style they are 
wordy and circuitous; Mill was well advised when he omitted them from 
the Dissertations and Discussions. 


Gerorce H. SABINE 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the American Cathelic Philosophical Association. Vol. XVII: 
Philosophy and Order. Washington, D.C. Catholic University of America, 
1942. Pp. 204 
“Ordo includit in se aliquem modum prioris et posterioris”, where priority 

and posterity can be of time, space, or ontological dignity, the latter being 

of special importance to St. Thomas and other scholastic philosophers. 

Since this is the case, the philosophical and scholastic treatment of any 

subject is an essay in order. Hence, the volume under consideration contains 

articles covering topics as diverse as order in general and sociological 
jurisprudence. 
The first article entitled “Order as a Philosophical Problem” by Leo R. 

Ward casually inquires what order is, and whether it is intrinsic to nature. 
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None of the essays argues the very important question whether there are 
degrees of being or grades of ontological dignity, a view assumed by most 
of the articles and, indeed, so generally and unquestioningly held by medieval 
scholastic philosophers that no thorough, independent exposition and justi- 
fication of it was offered. 

Several of the essays particularly impressed this reader. Namely, 
“Philosophy and Order in the Social Sciences”, by F. J. Haas: “Psychology 
and Order in Action”, by F. J. van der Veldt: and “The Value of Modern 
Non-Thomistic Philosophy”, by Hunter Guthrie. The first mentioned essay 
wisely indicates the confusion in some contemporary sociological writings 
resulting from a lack of any clear principle of order. The second essay 
ably discusses the interaction of three levels of man’s behavior, reflex 
action, impulsive action and the will. The last essay is a serious and well- 
timed plea for the methodical study of non-Thomistic philosophers, and, 
at the same time, an indirect reproof of some rigid neo-Thomists. 

J. R. CRESSWELL 

West Virctnia UNIVERSITY 


Robert Grosseteste ‘On light’. Translated with an introduction by CLAtRE 
C. Rrept. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1942. Pp. 18. 


This is a very serviceable translation of one of Grosseteste’s short physical 
treatises. In it, he shows how matter, “a simple substance lacking all 
dimension”, is extended by ‘light,’ the first form of corporeity, into the 
form of a sphere, just as physical light radiates uniformly in all directions. 
The treatise is not unimportant as a statement of a theory that had some 
influence on St. Bonaventure. 


J. R. 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


The Quest for Wisdom: an Introduction to Philosophy. By CHRISTOPHER 
Browne GArnetrt, Jr. New York, F. S. Crofts, 1942. Pp. xiv, 322. 
Professor Garnett would induce his readers to survey the field of phi- 

losophy by leading them in a “quest for wisdom”, which he divides into 

three parts: the quest for knowledge, the quest for reality, and the quest 
for values. What is common to all is the author’s anthropocentric standpoint. 

“The knowing situation, the quest for reality, and the search for values 

center in and converge upon the creative and conscious life of human 

persons. The human imagination is the unifying light which guides every 
phase of philosophy” (288). Although he stresses human creativity and 
consciousness, Professor Garnett is far from being a dogmatic humanist. 

The inanimate world may be wholly mechanistic. On the other hand, there 

may be super-human values, a creative God, or even a creative universe. 

But as a quest, philosophy is essentially a creative process of human con- 

sciousness. 

The style of the book is flowing and eminently non-technical. It concludes 
with a reading list organized by chapters and a rather full index. 
Everett W. HALL 
State University oF Iowa 
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The following books have been received: 

Essays in Thomism. By Rosert E, Brennan, Editor. New York, Sheed 
& Ward, 1942. Pp. x, 428. 

The Origin of Dewey's Instrumentalism. By Morton G. Wuire. New York, 
Morningside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 162. 

Art and Freedom, I, II. A Historical and Biographical Interpretation of the 

- Relations Between the Ideas of Beauty, Use and Freedom in Western 
Civilization from the Greeks to the Present Day. By Horace M. KALLEN. 
New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. Pp. xvii, 560; ix, 561-1006.. 

Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660, By ArtTHuUR BARKER. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1942. Pp. xxiv, 440. 

The Forgotten Hume. Le bon David. By Ernest CAMPBELL MossNer. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xxvi, 252. 

The Maritain V olume of THE THOMIST. Dedicated to Jacques Maritain 
on the occasion of his Sixtieth Anniversary. By various authors. New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1943. Pp. vi, 374. 

An Introduction to Modern Philosophy. In Six Philosophical Problems. By 
ALBureY CASTELL, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xii, 562. 

The Philosophic Way of Life in America. By T. V. Smirn. Second Edi- 
tion. New York, F. S. Crofts and Co., 1943, Pp. xiv, 258 

The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. Edited by PAut ArtHur Scuivpp. The 
Library of Living Philosophers, Volume IV. Evanston and Chicago, 
Northwestern University, 1942. Pp. xvi, 718. 

Civilization. Lectures delivered before the Philosophic Union of the Uni- 
versity of California, 1941. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp. vi, 190. (University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, Volume 23.) 

The Great Learning and the Mean-in-Action. Newly translated from the 
Chinese, with an Introductory Essay on the History of Chinese Philosophy. 
By E. R. Hucues. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. xvi, 176. 

New World Constitutional Harmony: A Pan-Americanadian Panorama. By 
Grorce JAFFIN. New York, Columbia Law Review, 1942. Pp. iv, 54. (Re- 
printed from Columbia Law Review, Vol. XLII, No. 4, April, 1942. 

Force and Freedom. Reflections on History. By JAcos BuRcKHARDT. Edited 
by JAmMes Hastincs NicnHots. New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. vi, 382. 


Nietzsche; J. E. Turner, Is Liberty Compatible with Organization? ; John 
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The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp LII 205: H. F, Hallett, Some Recent Criticisms of Spinoza (IV) ; 
A. D. Ritchie, The Logic of Question and Answer; J. C. Maxwell, Disinter- 
ested Desires; K. R. Popper, Are Contradictions Embracing?; A. C. Ewing, 
Professor Aaron on Intuition. 

PuiLosopnHy XVII 67: Leonard J. Russell, Ideals and Practice (II) ; Olaf 
Stapleton, Sketch-Map of Human Nature; F. C. Copleston, Friedrich 


Murphy, The Development of the Civilized Mind in the Ancient Civiliza- 
tions; E. S. Budden, Learning from Experience. 

THE JoURNAL oF PutLosopHy XL 1: Philip Blair Rice, “Objectivity” in 
Value Judgments; Bruce W. Brotherston, The Genius of Pragmatic Em- 
piricism (1). 2: Bruce W. Brotherston, The Genius of Pragmatic Empir- 
icism (II); Max Black, The Analysis of a Simple Necessary Statement. 
3: Virgil G. Hinshaw, Jr., The Epistemological Relevance of Mannheim’s 
Sociology of Knowledge; Henry N. Wieman, Perception and Cognition. 
4: J. G. Clapp, On Freedom; Martin Lebowitz, On Tradition, Belief, and 
Culture. 5: Willard V. Quine, Notes on Existence and Necessity; Llewellyn 
M. K. Boelter, A Technique of Problem Solution. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH III 2: Charles Hart- 
shorne, Organic and Inorganic Wholes; Paul Weiss, Pain and Pleasure; 
Joaquin Xirau, Being and Objectivity; Howard Trivers, Heidegger’s Mis- 
interpretation of Hegel’s Views on Spirit and Time; Leo Spitzer, Mileau 
and Ambiance: An Essay in Historical Semantics. 

Eruics LIII 2: John A. Clark, The Definition of the General Will; Georg 
Schwarzenberger, The Three Types of Law; James Feibleman, A Sys- 
tematic Presentation of Peirce’s Ethics; Quincy Wright, Keeping the Peace; 
George Morgan, Jr., Human Equality; George Gentry, The Ethics of 
Democracy: A Rational Justification; Albert William Levi, Temperament 
and Moral Theory; Dorothy Walsh, The Knowledge of Good and Evil; 
Gustav Ichheiset, Ideology of Success and the Dilemma of Education. 

Puosopuy or Science X 1: John Elof Boodin, Cosmic Attributes; A. 
Cornelius Benjamin, The Essential Problem of Empiricism; Arturo Rosen- 
blueth, Norbert Wiener, Julian Bigelow, Behavior, Purpose and Teleology; 
William Seifriz, Creative Imagination and Indeterminism; Philip Chapin 
Jones, Physics and Idealism; David L. Miller, G. H. Mead’s Conception of 
“Present” ; A. H. Johnson, The Intelligibility of Whitehead’s Philosophy. 

Science & Soctety VII 1: Institute on Problems of the War: Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Problems of Mobilization of Man Power for Production; 
J. J. Joseph, The Mobilization of Man-Power; Mildred Fairchild, Women 
in War Industry; Harry Grundfest, The Utilization of Scientists in the 
United States; Joseph Needham, In England; John Beecher, Lucille J. Bu- 
chanan, Charles A. Collins, Problems of Discrimination; Walter Rauten- 
strauch, Crucial Problems of War Economy; Lyle Dowling, Comments on 
Inflation; Earl Browder, Centralized Control of War Production; Paul 
M. Sweezy, Rationing and the War Economy; Bernhard J. Stern, Problems 
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of Labor-Employer Relations; J. Raymond Walsh, Labor’s Contribution 
to the War; Jesse Friedin, The National War Labor Board: An Achieve- 
ment in Tri-Partite Administration; Julius Emspak, Labor-Management 
War Production Councils. 

SoctAL ReseArcH X 1: Erich Hula, National Self-Determination Recon- 
sidered; Alexander H. Pekelis, Administrative Discretion and the Rule of 
Law; Abba P. Lerner, Functional Finance and the Federal Debt; Kurt 
Lachmann, The Shipping Problem at the End of the War; John S. White, 
Taine on Race and Genius; Fernando de los Rios, Remarks on Intellectual 
life in South America (Note); Werner Baer, Equality and Prosperity 
(Note). 

THoucut XVIII 68: Charles C. Tansill, Canadian Crisis and the United 
States; Moorhouse F. X. Millar, God and the Founding Fathers; Ross Hoff- 
man, The Task of Restoring Christendom; F. S. Campbell, Organic Govern- 
ment and the Reconstruction of Europe; Walter B. Kennedy, Storm Over 
Law Schools; Luigi Sturzo, History; James Collins, Kierkegaard’s Critique 
of Hegel; Gerald G. Walsh, Humanism and Peace. 

Review oF Po.itics V 1: Edwin E. Witte, What the War Is Doing to Us; 
Yves R. Simon, France and the United Nations; J. C. Delos, The Idea of 
Democracy ; Luigi Sturzo, Italian Problems in War and Peace; F. A. Her- 
mens, P. R. and Municipal Reform; Stefan T. Possony, The Limits of 
Post-War Planning. 

Tue Hissert JouRNAL XLI 2: Ralph Tyler Flewelling, The Present Op- 
portunity of Philosophy; L. P. Jacks, The Brain-Myth; T. Everard, Educa- 
tion Re-Born; J. S. MacArthur, A Believer in the Future Life; Stanley 
Cook, The Religion of Science and the Science of Religion; J. E. E. Craster, 
A Basic Faith; C. J. Wright, The Himanisation of History; Leslie Belton, 
The Deep Roots of History; James P. C. Southall, Bridge from the Seen 
to the Unseen; Hugh Brown, The Origin of Civilisation in Teaching; 
W. E. J. Lindfield, Foul Weather for the Church; H. S. Shelton, The 
Authorship and Date of the Gospels Reconsidered; Jsaline B. Horner, 
Caroline Rhys Davids; S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and 
Theological Literature. 

Tue TuHomist V complete: The Maritain Volume, dedicated to Jaques 
Maritain on the occasion of his sixtieth anniversary. 

THE JourNAL oF RELIGION XXIII 1: James D. Smart, The Death and 
Rebirth of Old Testament Theology; Robert E. Fitch, John Dewey and 
Jahweh; Henry Nelson Wieman, Can God Be Perceived?; Cornelia Le 
Boutillier, The Doctrine of the Trinity: An Indispensable Norm; Allen 
Cabaniss, Liturgy-making Factors in Primitive Christianity. 

Tue Review oF Revicion VII 2: Murray Fowler, Polarity in the Rig- 
Veda; Felix M. L. Cleve, The God of Anaxagoras; Robert Leet Patterson, 
The Significance of the Notion of Revelation for the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion; Frederick deW. Bolman, Jr., Christianity and Philosophy. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING III 2: Laura H. Wild, Immortality; Norman 
Huffman, Jesus as One of the Prophets; Charles T. Thrift, Jr., Presby- 
terianism and Denominational Rivalry in the Ante-Bellum South; Shirley 
Jackson Case, Pagan Antecedents of Christianity. 
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Tue New Scuorasticism XVII 1: George Barry O’Toole, Truth is in 
the Judgment; Gordon H. Clark, Plotinus’ Theory of Empirical Responsi- 
bility ; James Collins, The Role of Monistic Idealism in Croce’s Esthetic. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXV 1: Drift or Mastery in a Chang- 
ing World. Papers and Discussions at the Fiftieth Church Congress, 
Indianapolis, May 5-8, 1942; Lawrence Rose, The Nature of the Christian 
Church (Church Congress Syllabus vii. 3). 

THe Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXVI 1: Louis Finkelstein, Pre- 
Maccabean Documents in the Passover Haggadah; Campbell Bonner, The 
Technique of Exorcism; Charles C. Torrey, The Name “Iscariot”; John 
Laird, Theism and Hypertheism; Albert H. Travis, Marius Victorinus: A 
Biographical Note; L. A. Post, A Note on Sophronius of Damascus. 

SpecuLuM XVII 4: Isabel R. Abbott, Taxation of Personal Property and 
of Clerical Incomes, 1399 to 1402; Pearl Kibre, Alchemical Writings 
Ascribed to Albertus Magnus; Arpad Steiner, New Light on Guillaume 
Perrault; N. Pevsner, The Term ‘Architect’ in the Middle Ages; K. J. 
Conant, Mediaeval Academy Excavation at Cluny, VII; Raphael Levy, The 
Authorship of a Latin Treatise on the Astrolabe; M. W. Stearns, A Note on 
Chaucer’s Attitude Toward Love. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY AND PHILOsopHY XX 2: 
Edouard Claparéde, 1873-1940; C. A. Gibb, Personality Trait by Factorial 
Analysis (II) ; John Anderson, The Meaning of the Good; Arthur N. Prior, 
Can Religion be Discussed? 

THE British JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXXIII Part 3: R. C. Oldfield 
and O. L. Zangwill, Head’s Concept of the Schema and its Application in 
Contemporary British Psychology. Part IV: Wolters’ Theory of Thinking; 
R. W. Pickford, Some Effects of Veiling Glare in Binocular Vision; F. W. 
Warburton, Influence of Short Rest Pauses on Fluctuations of Attention; 
D. N. Lawley, The Application of the Maximum Likelihood Method to 
Factor Analysis; A. W. Wolters, Some Biological Aspects of Thinking. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LV 4: L. P. Crespi, Quantita- 
tive Variation of Incentive and Performance in the White Rat; E. Girden, 
The Acoustic Mechanism of the Cerebral Cortex; J. T. Evans and J. McV. 
Hunt, The ‘Emotionality’ of Rats; A. MacIntosh, Differential Effect of the 
Status of the Competing Group upon the Levels of Aspiration; C. T. 
Morgan and R. Galambos, Production of Audiogenic Seizures by Tones 
of Low Frequency; K. Coggins, R. Hensley, and H. K. Mull, Introversion 
and the Appreciation of Literature; E. Diggs, E. Hanger, and H. K. Mull, 
Morale in the College Situation in Relation to the Morale Scale of Rund- 
quist and Sletto; R. D. Loken, The Color-Meter: A Quantitative Color- 
Vision Test; F. Kuhlmann, Our Changing Fashions in Methods of Re- 
search; E. Murray, Congenital and Acquired Deficiencies of Color Vision; 
H. Peak, Dr. Dunlap on “The Technique of Negative Practice”; H. E. 
Garrett, The Representativeness of a Sample; Q. McNemar, In Reply to 
Garrett. LVI 1: E. Girden, Role of the Response Mechanism in Learning 
and in ‘Excited Emotion’; J. W. Dallenbach and K. M. Dallenbach, The 
Effects of Bitter-Adaptation on Sensitivity to the Other Taste-Qualities; 
T. I. Cain, The Objective Measurement of Accuracy in Drawings; R. M. W. 
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Travers, A Study of the Ability to Judge Group-Knowledge; E. T. Prothro, 
Egocentricity and Abstraction in Children and in Adult Aments; R. L. 
Roessler and W. J. Brogden, Conditioned Differentiation of Vasoconstric- 
tion to Subvocal Stimuli; R. C. Andrews and W. S. Hunter, Double Alter- 
nation by a Maze-Bright Strain of Rats, with Some Data on Brain Lesions; 
R. M. W. Travers, The General Ability to Judge Group-Knowledge; L. 
Szekely, The Dynamics of Thought-Motivation; A. S. McLane and J. E. 
Hoag, The Curve of Forgetting in the First Three Minutes. 

PsyYCHOLOGICAL Review L 1: The Celebrations of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Semi-Centenary of the Association Centenary of the 
Birth of William James Jubilee of the Psychological Review. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy XXXII 1: J. A. McGeoch and 
B. J. Underwood, Tests of the Two-Factor Theory of Retroactive Inhibi- 
tion; W. R. Thurlow, Studies in Auditory Theory. I. Binaural Interaction 
and the Perception of Pitch; C. T. Perin, A Quantitative Investigation 
of the Delay-of-Reinforcement Gradient; W. C. Biel and R. C. Force, 
Retention of Nonsense Syllables in Intentional and Incidental Learning; 
S. Rosenzweig, An Experimental Study of ‘Repression” with Special Refer- 
ence to Need-Persistive and Ego-Defensive Reactions to Frustration; D. 
Rethlingshafer, Measurement of a Motor Set; G. Grimsley, A Study of 
Individual Differences in Binocular Color Fusion; E. Girden, Continuous 
Recording of Pulse and Blood Pressure. 2: C. T. Perin, The Effect of 
Delayed Reinforcement upon the Differentiation of Bar Responses in White 
Rats; S. H. Bartley, Some Parallels between Pupillary ‘Reflexes’ and 
Brightness Discrimination; D. P. Marquis, A Study of Frustration in New- 
born Infants; D. A. Grant, The Pseudo-Conditioned Eyelid Response; 
W. K. Estes, Discriminative Conditioning. I. A. Discriminative Property of 
Conditioned Anticipation; H. E. Scarbrough, A Quantitative and Qualitative 
Analysis of the Electroencephalograms of Stutterers and Non-Stutterers ; 
J. P. Foley, Jr., and C. N. Cofer, Mediated Generalization and the Interpre- 
tation of Verbal Behavior: II. Experimental Study of Certain Homophone 
and Synonym Gradients; C. E. Buxton, Level of Mastery and Reminis- 
cence in Pursuit Learning; G. E. Price, A Mercury Switch Film Timer. 

PsycnorocicaL Buttetin XL 1: Calvin P. Stone, Multiply, Vary, Let 
the Strongest Live and the Weakest Die—Charles Darwin; R. Pintner and 
G. Forlano, Season of Birth and Mental Differences; Various Authors, 
Psychology and the War. 2: Ruth E. Arrington Time Sampling in Studies 
of Social Behavior; Various Authors, Psychology and the War. 3: Ray- 
mond B. Cattell, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence; Henry E. Garrett, 
The Standardization of the Terman-Merrill Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale; Various Authors, Psychology and the War. 

JewitsH Soctat Stuptes V 1: Rudolf Glanz, The “Jewish Execution” in 
Medieval Germany; Albert I. Gordon, Frustration and Aggression Among 
‘Jewish University Students; Shlomo Bergman, Some Methodological Er- 
rors in the Study of Antisemitism. 

THe MAunA-Bopui L 9-10: Baron Jayatilaka, Anagarika Dharmapala and 
the Maha-Bodhi Journal; J. R. Jayawardene, The Ven. Devamitta Dhamma- 
pala; Sumana Devi, “Honour to Whom Honour is Due”; Nicholas Roerich, 
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In Memoriam; C. J. Pao, Ven’ble Devamitta Dammapala Founder and Mrs, 
Mary E. Foster, Benefactress of the Maha-Bodhi Society; Hemchandra 
Naskar, Birthday Anniversaries of Devamitta Dharmapala and Maho- 
pashika Mary E. Foster; Sukumar Haldar, Forty-nine Years Ago; Basil 
Crump, A Spiritual Hero; “Upasika,” Life Sketch of Devamitta Dham- 
mapala; Bhikkhu H. Dammananda, The Protector of Truth; D. C. Abey- 
wardene, Sri Devamitta Dhammapala A Modern Modhisattva; M. Sang- 
haratana, Scene from his Life in Ceylon; Bhikkhu Neluwe Jinaratana, 
When I First Met Him; Kalidas Nag, Rev Dharmapala and the 5oth Anni- 
versary of the Maha-Bodhi Society; Bhikkhu Dammapala, Free Will; 
Sukumar Ranjan Das, Buddha’s Ideal of Humanity; Sree Bhabhani Churn 
Law, Artist’s Reaction to Old Indian Paintings; The Rev. Metteya, Leper- 
Sin; D. Amarasiri Weeratna, The Buddhist ; Ceylon Chief Minister’s Visit 
to Sri Dharmarajika Vihara, Calcutta. 
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